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CHAPTER  I. 


*'  Mid  pleasures  and  palaces  though  we  may  roam, 
Be  it  ever  so  humble,  there's  no  place  like  home ; 
A  charm  from  the  skies  seems  to  hallow  us  there, 
Which  seek  through  the  world,  is  ne'er  met  with  c-lse-^ 
where."  ' 

AN  parting  from  her  niece,  Mrs.  colonel 
St.  Orme  appeared  to  awaken  to  life,  feel- 
ing, and  misery;  it  was  a  meteor-like 
flash  of  intellect,  that  burnt  fearfully  bright 
for  a  few  moments  and  then  expired,  leav- 
ing the  opaque  more  dark  than  before. 
Eleonora  and  Amelia  stood  by. — "  You 
would  not  then,"  said  she,  in  the  soft,  rich 
tones  of  maternal  tenderness, "  be  prevailed 
vol.  in.  b  on 
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on  to  witness  her  self-immolation,  her  dese- 
cration of  a  holy  rite  ordained  by  Heaven 
itself! — noble-minded  girl,  I  honour  your 
principles  and  your  candour !  oh  that  my 
poor  Amelia  possessed  the  same  firmness, 
the  same  sense  of  religion  and  rectitude  ! 
but  she  has  been  educated  differently,  and 
will  probably,  like  her  sister,  become  the 
victim  of  pride  and  ambition ;  then  will 
she  sink  as  her  mother  has  done.  They 
call  me  weak,  Augusta,  but  the  strongest 
hearts  will  break !"  A  crowd  of  recollec- 
tions seemed  to  rush  upon  the  sufferer ; 
she  caught  Augusta  and  Amelia  to  her 
bosom — held  them  there  for  an  instant  in 
uncontrollable  agony;  then  relaxing  her 
hold,  sunk  into  her  chair,  closed  her  eyes, 
and  became  apparently  insensible,  and 
forgetful  of  all  around. 

"  And  her  soft  pensiveness  of  brow, 
Had  deepened  into  sadness  now." 

No  word  or  motion  announced  her  sense 
of  their  presence;  and  Eleonora  somewhat 

impatiently 
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impatiently  muttering — "  What  weakness 
and  folly!"  hastened  them  away. 

In  the  joyful  flutter  of  spirits  Augus- 
ta experienced  for  a  few  days  after  her  re- 
turn, she  sometimes  forgot  all  the  contra- 
dictions and  incongruities  of  her  uncle's 
house ;  but  it  was  a  long  time  before  the 
impression  the  last  visit  to  her  aunt's 
chamber  had  made  lost  its  keenness ;  her 
manner  of  life  however  was  so  changed, 
that  the  past  three  months  floated  in  her 
imagination  more  like  a  dream  than  sober 
truth  ;  neither  opera,  ball,  nor  card-party, 
contributed  to  chase  the  evening;  neither 
attending  masters  and  grand  piano,  hosts 
of  morning  visits  and  visitors,  auctions,  the 
milliners,  or  a  drive,  lent  their  aid  to  con- 
sume the  long  mornings;  no  crowd  of 
liveried  servants  attended  at  dinner,  nor 
was  the  appetite  tempted  by  three  courses 
of  the  rich,  the  rare,  and  the  delicate;  nei- 
ther was  the  table  enlivened  by  gay  com- 
pany, the  laugh,  the  joke,  the  bon  mot,  and 
jeu  d'esprit;  no  drawing-room  brilliant 
b  2  with 
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with  Argand  lamps,  breathing  of  perfumes, 
and  filled  with  beauty  and  fashion,  waited 
to  receive  her; — yet  Augusta  found  the 
day  too  short  for  her  employ,  and  the 
evening  fly  too  fast  for  her  recreation :  her 
dinner  was  a  feast,  and  the  fine  summer 
evening,  lighted  by  moon  and  stars,  exhi- 
larating and  delightful;  the  garden,  her 
flowers,  fruits,  birds,  and  plants,  all  pos- 
sessed a  charm ;  the  children  were  dear, 
amusing  darlings,  and  Augusta  trod  on 
air,  only  wondering  how  she  had  consent- 
ed so  long  to  play  a  part  in  Eleonora's 
spectacle. 

"  Well  now,  how  happy  I  am  to  hear 
you  !"  said  Frances  Seymour,  in  pretty  lisp- 
ing accents,  when  Augusta  had  been  en- 
thusiastic in  her  admiration  of  a  lovely 
evening.  "  Do  you  know,  we  all  thought 
you  would  never  feel  happy  in  the  coun- 
try again,  after  such  a  long  residence 
amidst  pleasure  and  palaces ;  I  often  en- 
vied you  the  literary  society  you  would 
enjoy  in  such  perfection;  that  I  tjhink  would 

be 
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be  my  greatest  inducement  to  visit  Lon- 
don." 

"  The  very  thing,  my  dear  Frances,  that 
would  bring  on  your  poor  little  head  a 
torrent  of  ridicule.  One  dare  not  even 
quote  a  line  from  good  Cowper,  or  our 
friend  Shakespeare,  without  being  sneered 
at  as  learned,  or  bowed  to  as  a  has  bleu  ; 
nothing  gives  eclat  but  accomplishments, 
dancing,  singing,  uttering  bons  mots,  and 
dressing  well ;  do  this,  or  you  are  nothing 
— do  this,  and  with  a  quantum  sitfficit  of 
disregard  to  modesty,  humility,  and  those 
vulgar  Christian  virtues,  you  may  by  per- 
severance become  noticed;  nay,  perhaps 
be  considered  '  the  go,'  a  '  dashing  belle,' 
or  a  '  girl  of  spirit." 

"  Not  a  very  inviting  picture,  it  must 
be  owned ;  but  I  suspect  a  little  too  highly 
coloured,"  replied  Anna  Heathfield. 

"  Not  a  tint  of  the  softest  colour  too 

much,"  replied  Augusta.     "  That  there 

are  both  literary  men  and  literary  women 

in  London,  is  most  certain  ;  but  they  are 

b  3  considered 
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considered  a  sort  of  monster,  to  be  jealous- 
ly watched,  and  in  every  possible  way  to 
be  avoided.  The  only  specimen  of  the  ge- 
nus I  ever  met  with  was  a  sister  of  our  old 
friend  Glossit ;  I  was  two  evenings  present 
at  her  conversaziones ;  the  first  I  thought 
they  all  forgot  the  object  of  their  meeting, 
and  the  second  /  certainly  did  do  so,  by 
which  it  appears  much  was  lost,  for  the 
lady  was  particularly  brilliant  that  even- 
ing; indeed 

*  She  made  it  plain  that  human  passion 
Was  ordered  by  predestination,' 

which,  it  seems,  is  the  utmost  length  she 
will  go  in  religion." 

"  Yet,  Augusta,  you  were  happy  there," 
said  Edwin  Heathfield,  in  a  tone  of  re- 
proachful tenderness. 

"  It  is  wisdom,  Edwin,  to  be  happy  in 
every  situation,  and  my  friends  did  all  in 
their  power  to  render  me  so;  it  would 
then  have  been  most  ungrateful  in  me  not 
to  have  been  happy:  yet  the  delightful 

balmy 
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balmy  breeze  of  this  evening,  the  verdant 
carpet  on  which  we  walk,  and  yon  starry 
heaven,  spangled  with  glittering  myriads, 
impart  an  expansive  feeling  of  universal 
good- will  and  glowing  peace,  not  to  be 
felt  in  the  haunts  of  the  gay  and  fashion- 
able time-killer." 

"  Thank  God  you  are  returned  !"  ex- 
claimed  Edwin  with  energy.  "  I  never 
can  express  half  my  feelings,  nor  can  you 
comprehend  them.  A  thousand  visions 
floated  before  my  eyes — a  thousand  cares 
tormented  my  heart ;  but  in  all 

*  I  never  fram'd  a  wish  or  form'd  a  plan, 
That  flatter'd  me  with  hopes  of  earthly  bliss, 
But  thou  wert  there  !" 

"  Ah,  well,  my  good  friend,"  returned 
she  gaily,  "  there  is  a  pleasure  in  poetic 
pains,  which  only  poets  know,'  and  if  you 
have  indulged  in  «  fancy's  wild  unbound- 
ed range,  be  yours  the  pleasure,  yours  the 
pain,'  I  grudge  you  neither." 

The  near  approach  to  home  put  an  end 

to  pointed  remark ;  the  young  people  se- 

b  4  parated, 
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parated,  and  Augusta  retired  to  her  room 
that  night  but  little  satisfied  with  herself 
or  her  fate.  She  knew  that  neither  her 
father  or  mother  absolutely  approved  of 
her  acceptance  of  Edwin's  addresses ;  yet 
neither  of  them  expressed  disapprobation 
— perhaps  they  thought  her  happiness  too 
deeply  involved :  on  the  contrary,  though 
it  were  impossible  to  point  out  a  fault  in 
the  gentle  youth,  yet  he  failed  to  inspire 
the  ardent  heart  of  Augusta  with  any 
thing  beyond  fraternal  affection ;  nor  was 
he  quite  what  her  judgment  approved,  for 

(<  Edrcin,  docile,  soft,  and  mild, 

Was  Fancy's  spoilt  and  wayward  child." 

Yet  she  pitied  and  esteemed  him,  and 
strove  with  all  her  powers  to  look  forward 
to  an  union  with  him  as  a  certain  happi- 
ness :  as  yet,  however,  it  might  be  said  of 
Edwin  as  of  another — 

"  He  lov'd — his  soul  did  nature  frame 
For  love,  and  fancy  nurs'd  the  flame; 
Vainly  he  lov'd,  for  seldom  swain 
Of  such  soft  mould,  is  lov'd  again.'' 

Augusta 
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Augusta  had  been  at  home  nearly  a 
month,  and  was  again  immersed  in  all  the 
mysteries  of  economy — teaching,  nursing, 
hearing  and  forbearing,  every  moment  en- 
gaged, and  every  faculty  called  into  ac- 
tion, when,  as  she  was  patiently  instruct- 
ing Miriam,  and  making  her  a  frock  at 
the  same  time,  Mrs.  St.  Orme  entered  the 
room  with  a  letter  in  her  hand. — "  The 
postages,"  cried  she,  in  a  voice  of  vexa-* 
tion,  "  are  enough  to  ruin  one  since  your 
return.  I  am  surprised  your  correspon- 
dents do  not  obtain  franks,  particularly 
the  colonel's  family — they  know  we  are 
not  very  rich." 

"  Mere  want  of  thought,"  replied  Au- 
gusta, taking  the  letter;  "  this  is  from 
George  St.  Orme,  and  they  are  quite  un- 
accustomed to  think  of  those  trifles,  or  a 
frank  is  easy  enough  to  be  had." 

"  Why  so  I  should  suppose  indeed ;  the 

colonel,  a  foolish  man,  has  all  his  life  been 

dancing  attendance  on  the  great,  and  aping 

his  superiors,  instead  of  providing  for  his 

b  5  family — 
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family— a  frank  whenever  he  wants  it  is 
but  a  poor  compensation  I  think,"  return- 
ed Mrs.  St.  Orme  angrily,  as  Augusta 
opened  her  letter  with  a  desperate  sort  of 
determination  to  learn  the  worst.  One 
glance  sufficed — letting  the  paper  fall,  she 
covered  her  eyes  with  both  hands,  ex- 
claiming— "  And  now  may  God  be  her 
preserver  and  guide,  for  on  earth  she  has 
no  other !  poor  lost,  undone  Eleonora !" 

A  flood  of  tears  followed,  while  Mrs. 
St.  Orme,  alarmed  at  her  daughter's  emo- 
tion, hastily  seized  and  perused  the  letter. 
It  was  from  George,  merely  stating  that 
his  sister  had  that  morning  "  completed 
her  sacrifice,"  and  was,  with  a  large  bridal 
party,  on  the  wing  for  Weymouth,  from 
which  place  it  was  extremely  probable 
some  of  them  would  reach  the  length  of 
seeing  her. 

"  I  am  sure  I  hope  not !"  exclaimed 
Mrs.  St.  Orme ;  "  I  don't  want  any  of  the 
extravagant  set  here." 

Knowing  her  mother's  peculiar  niceness 

on 
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on  such  subjects,  delicacy  for  her  uncle's 
family  had  hitherto  prevented  Augusta 
from  entering  into  any  details  respecting 
Eleonora's  marriage;  this  therefore  was 
the  first  intimation  Mrs.  St.  Orme  received 
that  the  match  was  not  in  every  way  de- 
sirable, and  the  hint  that  followed  did  not 
tend  to  restore  her  good  humour — "  What 
extravagant  set,  mamma  ?"  cried  Augusta, 
looking  up,  and  hastily  recovering  her* 
letter,  when  too  late  to  conceal  its  con- 
tents. 

"  Why  your  uncle's  family  and  ac- 
quaintance. George  talks  of  the  bride,  or 
some  of  them,  coming  here ;  but  I  do  not 
want  them — we  cannot  afford  it." 

"  Make  yourself  easy,  mamma;  Eleo- 
nora  will  not  come  here,  I  am  certain  ; 
and  if  George  does  I  shall  be  surprised, 
though  he  would  not  put  us  out  of  the 
way  at  all — he  is  a  very  quiet,  amiable 
young  man." 

"  And  pray  what  does  he  mean  by  his 
b  6  sister 
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sister  having  ■  completed  the  sacrifice?' 
who  is  this  baronet  she  has  married  ?" 

*  A  man  old  enough,  mamma,  to  be 
her  grandfather ;  therefore  he  considers  it 
a  sacrifice." 

"  And  did  his  being  old  only  cause  your 
exclamation  of  '  poor  lost,  undone  Eleo- 
nora,'  pray?" 

Augusta  saw  that  her  mother  was  of- 
fended at  the  want  of  confidence  she  had 
shewn,  and  well  aware  that  eventually  all 
would  be  known,  gave  such  an  account  of 
the  affair  as  should,  without  betraying  her 
into  falsehood,  throw  the  very  best  light 
upon  it,  and  was  yet  sufficiently  shocking 
to  the  pure  mind  of  Mrs.  St.  Orme  to  ac- 
count fully  for  her  daughter's  excessive 
emotion. 

"  I  am  sorry  it  happened  the  day  before 
Anna  Heathfield's  marriage ;  it  will  throw 
a  damp  over  your  spirits  at  the  moment 
when  all  should  be  cheerful,"  said  the  mo- 
ther kindly. 

"  Yes,  I  shall  not  quickly  recover  the 

shock, 
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shock,  though  it  is  foolish  to  be  thus  up- 
set by  what  I  so  well  knew  would  happen. 
It  was  to  have  taken  place  a  fortnight 
since;  and  without  knowing  what  pre- 
vented it,  I  had  a  sort  of  hope  she  would 
yet,  be  spared ;  poor  girl !"  returned  Au- 
gusta, still  in  tears. 

"  And  what  kind  of  young  man  is  De 
Montford  ?  something  of  the  same  sort, 
I  suppose?"  asked  Mrs.  St.  Orme. 

And  here  Augusta  could  not  say  e- 
nough — he  was  good,  brave,  generous, 
noble,  kind,  and  humane — he  was,  in  short, 
a  favourite  of  Augusta's,  and  her  favou- 
rites were  always  perfect  beings,  composed 
of  nature's  choicest  stores,  and  endowed 
with  all  that  could  dignify  the  union. 
Warm  and  enthusiastic  in  all  her  attach- 
ments, Augusta  stopped  not  at  merely  re- 
specting or  loving — her  sentiments  became 
passions,  and  she  loved,  esteemed,  admired, 
and  praised,  with  an  energy  that  frequently 
led  her  to  estimate  too  highly ;  but  the 
same  warmth  never  shewed  itself  in  her 

dislikes — 
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dislikes — she  could  pity,  condemn,  and  be 
angry  for  a  brief  space,  but  could  not 
hate. 

The  warmth  of  her  eulogium  dried  her 
tears,  and  decked  her  face  in  smiling  anima- 
tion.— "  Oh  !"  cried  she,  "  how  I  wish  you 
knew  him,  mamma !  he  is  exactly  what 
you  would  admire.  Shakespeare  described 
him  when  he  said — 

<  His  life  was  gentle,  and  all  the  elements 
So  mixed  up  in  him,  Nature  might  stand  up, 
And  say  to  all  the  world — This  was  a  man  !" 

"  But  how  stood  your  own  heart  with 
this  paragon,  Augusta  ?  was  not  Edwin's 
cause  in  some  danger  ?"  asked  her  mother 
with  a  smile. 

"  Oh  dear,  no,"  replied  she ;  "  I  might, 
as  Eleonora  once  said,  *  as  well  love  some 
bright  peculiar  star,  and  hope  to  wed 
it,'  as  De  Montford,  a  member  of  a  noble, 
poor,  and  aristocratic  family;  beside,  the 
man  could  not  split  his  heart — he  loves, 
ariS.  will  for  ever  love,  Eleonora:" 

"  Then  he  ought  to  have  married  her," 

returned 
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returned  Mrs.  St.  Orme,  with  warmth; 
"  and  she  was  highly  culpable  in  becoming 
the  wife  of  any  one  else.  What  signifies 
wealth,  titles,  or  grandeur,  if  happiness 
is  its  purchase?  they  should  have  married; 
and  if  friends  proved  inexorable,  they  are 
both  young,  and  by  the  exertion  of  their 
talents  might  have  procured  all  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  which,  blessed  with  each 
other's  affections,  would  have  secured  hap- 
piness to  their  own  bosoms,  that  the  gaudy 
tinsel  of  this  world  can  never  bestow." 

"  Ah,  mamma,  you  feel  and  believe  all 
this ;  but  other  feelings,  other  sentiments, 
animate  their  bosoms;  they  live  for  the 
world,  and  to  support  a  high  station  in  it, 
to  be  envied  and  considered  of  conse- 
quence by  the  extensive  circle  in  which 
they  move,  would  sacrifice  all  but  life,  and 
even  lop  many  years  from  that." 

"  Then  to  the  world  they  love  so  well 
let  us  leave  them,  Augusta ;  shed  not  an- 
other tear — waste  not  another  sigh  upon 
them;    your  cousin   has  made  her  own 

election, 
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election,  and  deserves  its  consequences. 
She  is  beyond  relief  and  beneath  compas- 
sion— you  can  do  her  no  good,  nor  is  she 
worthy  a  thought.  I  always  considered 
her  bold  and  unfeeling,  and  her  marriage 
stamps  her  even  worse  than  that." 

"  Well,  well,"  cried  Augusta,  seeing 
her  mother's  feelings  were  outraged,  "  we 
will  leave  her  then  to  the  contemplation 
of  her  title  and  grandeur — though  I  as- 
sure you,  mamma,  you  know  but  little  of 
the  world,  or  you  would  find  hers  is  not  a 
singular  case." 

"  Know  but  little  of  the  world,  indeed !" 
returned  the  irritable  mother — "  no,  nor 
ever  wish  to  know  much  of  it,  if  this  is 
the  conduct  pursued  in  it.  I  would  rather 
keep  my  lowly  Christian  estate — this  is 
what  comes  of  raising  one's  children  above 
oneself;  know  but  little  of  the  world  !  I 

wonder  how  you There,  that  is  your 

father's  knock — run  down  and  see  if  the 
cloth  is  laid — his  comforts  are  of  more 
consequence  than  any  thing  else." 

Augusta 
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Augusta  thought  so  too,  and  rapidly 
made  her  way  to  the  dining-parlour,  while 
Miriam  and  Gordon  hastened  at  the  well- 
known  knock  to  scramble  round  their 
father's  neck,  and — "  Climb  his  knee  the 
envied  kiss  to  share ;"  though  the  first 
embrace  and  blessing  was  always  given  to 
Augusta. 

"  We  have  so  much  news  for  you,  papa, 
I  don't  know  where  to  begin,"  cried  '  little 
Miriam,'  as  she  was  still  called  ;  "  first 
then,  sister  had  a  letter  from  Edward, 
and  she  says  he  wrote  it  like  a  young 
man." 

"  So  he  ought — Edward  is  fourteen, 
and  coming  from  school ;  but  is  that  all 
your  budget  of  news  ?" 

"  Oh,  no,  no !  sister  has  another  letter 
from  Robert — he  wants  a  new  hat :  but 
now  for  the  best ;  cousin  Eleonoi  a  is  mar- 
ried, and  become  a  lady  quite  !  She  is  now 
lady  Hargrave !  what  do  you  think  of 
that,  papa  ?" 

Augusta  was  not  present,  and  Miriam 

related 
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related  all  she  could  recollect  of  the  con- 
versation between  her  sister  and  mother, 
ending  with  "  and  mamma  is  very  angry 
with  sister  for  taking  lady  Hargrave's 
part." 

"  Lady  nonsense !"  cried  her  mother, 
at  that  moment  coming  into  the  room — 
"  little  girls  should  never  repeat  what  they 
hear." 

"  Indeed,  mamma,  they  should,"  replied 
the  spoiled  child  ;  "  for  sister  told  me  this 
morning  I  must  remember  all  I  read,  and 
all  I  heard — and  tell  her  every  day." 

Augusta  was  mortified  at  hearing  that 
any  circumstance  relating  to  Eleonora's 
marriage  had  become  known  to  her  father, 
who  she  knew  would  condemn,  in  the 
most  unqualified  terms,  such  an  interested 
union. — "  I  suspect,"  said  he,  after  some 
conversation,  "  it  is  a  wild,  riotous  sort  of 
family — all  pursuing  their  own  way,  re- 
gardless of  consequences.  Amelia  was 
always  a  great  deal  too  quiet  and  inactive, 
and  Ned,  from  his  boyhood,  plumed  him- 
self 
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self  on  being  the  head  of  his  family,  and 
a  polished  gentleman." 

"  He  is  certainly  the  latter,"  replied 
Augusta ;  "  but  you  are  mistaken  in  think- 
ing it  a  riotous  family — nothing  can  be 
more  orderly  or  decorous;  but  they  are 
fashionable  people,  and  their  ideas  differ 
from  ours,  widely  as  pole  from  pole.  Your 
comfort  would  be  my  uncle's  poverty  and 
reproach — his  splendour,  and  the  difficulty 
he  has  to  support  it,  would  be  your  mi- 
sery— in  fact,  would  break  all  our  hearts." 

*  And  will  break  his  too,  by-and-by," 
returned  St.  Orme. — "  I  am  ashamed  to 
hear  of  it,  and  sorry  any  part  of  my  fa- 
mily countenanced  such  conduct;  you 
ought  to  have  shewn  your  disapprobation 
by  returning  immediately." 

"  I  did  do  so  in  the  event  of  Eleonora's 
marriage — but  surely,  dear  papa,  I  had  no 
right  to  interfere  in  my  uncle's  domestic 
arrangements." 

"  In  his  conduct  you  had ;  when  you 
saw  extravagance  you  knew  he  could  not 

afford, 
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afford,  you  ought  to  have  convinced  him 
it  was  wrong,  not  have  added  the  expence 
and  trouble  of  your  own  maintenance, 
and  perhaps  an  additional  servant  on  your 
account,"  returned  St.  Orme,  sternly. 

"  I  wish  I  could  make  you  understand, 
papa,  how  little  my  being  there  affected 
my  uncle's  establishment ;  I  was  neither 
expence  nor  trouble ;  the  same  rooms  are 
used,  and  the  same  dinners  served,  now, 
as  when  I  was  with  them." 

"  That  you  know  nothing  about,  you 
know — and  it  is  very  impertinent  to  con- 
tradict me,"  returned  her  father,  provoked 
at  all  he  had  heard. 

"  Impertinent !"  repeated  Augusta,  the 
blood  mounting  to  her  very  forehead. 

"  Hush,  hush,  Augusta!  why  will  you 
provoke  your  papa  ?"  interrupted  her  mo- 
ther. 

"  Let  her  alone,"  said  St.  Orme,  angrily 
— "  she  was  bad  enough  before  she  went 
to  London,  and  going  there  has  not  im- 
proved her." 

"  I  wish 
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"  I  wish  the  people  had  kept  their  let- 
ters to  themselves,"  replied  the  conciliating 
mother  ;  "  she  has  been  vexed  more  than 
enough  about  them  to-day — and  I  am 
sure,  my  dear,  although  you  are  angry 
just  now,  you  often  say  she  is  the  best 
girl  in  the  world  ;  how,  poor  thing,  was 
she  to  help  their  extravagance  or  pride  ?" 

Augusta  had  hitherto  busied  herself  in 
tying  and  untying  Miriam's  frock ;  but 
her  mother's  kindness  overcame  her  spirit, 
and  rising  hastily,  she  ran  out  of  the  room 
to  hide  her  tears,  though  her  mother's 
voice  was  heard  calling  on  her  to  stop. — 
Miriam  soon  followed,  with — "  Sister,  don't 
cry,  mamma  says  you  must  come  down, 
or  papa  will  be  angry — and  he  will  not 
take  his  rum  and  water  unless  vou  mix 
it — come  now,  do  pray." 

Augusta  kissed  the  little  girl,  and  ba- 
thing her  own  eyes  with  rose  water  to 
hide. the  traces  of  tears,  descended  with 
her  to  the  parlour,  not  daring  to  speak  or 
to  sit  idle  ;   for  the  past,  the  present,  and 

the 
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the  future,  pressed  heavy  on  her  spirits, 
and  the  unbidden  tear  would  start. 

St.  Or  me,  conscious  he  had  been  petu- 
lant and  unreasonable,  yet  angry  with 
Augusta  for  feeling  it,  drunk  his  spirits 
and  water  in  silence,  and  composed  him- 
self in  an  easy  chair  for  his  usual  siesta. 
Augusta  then  assisted  her  mother  to  the 
drawing-room,  and  having  gently  placed 
her  on  a  couch,  and  thrown  an  additional 
shawl  over  her,  she  took  Miriam's  hand, 
and  prepared  for  a  walk  into  the  town, 
seeking  by  air  and  employ  to  dissipate  the 
unpleasant  recollections  and  nervous  agi- 
tation that  oppressed  her.  Augusta  had 
made  her  purchases,  and  was  returning 
home,  when  she  met  Edwin  Heathfield, 
his  sister's  lover,  Herbert  Townsend,  Miss 
Arabella  Sykes,  and  the  reverend  Henry 
Glossit.  Starting  in  amazement,  Augusta 
exclaimed — "  Why,  Mr.  Glossit,  are  you 
so  soon  weary  of  town  !  What  is  become 
of  the  long  tour  you  told  me  you  were 

about 
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about  to  make — all,  all  forgotten  ?  Are 
your  resolves  indeed  written  in  water?" 

"  Softly,  softly,  fair  Augusta,  and  you 
shall  know  every  phantom  wild  that  racks 
my  brain.  It  was  to  consult  you  that  I 
flew  from  the  bridal  party,  promising  to 
meet  them  at  Weymouth  in  a  week." 

"Upon  my  word,  very  pretty  ! — Do  you 
allow  all  this  flirtation,  Edwin  ?"  laughed 
the  happy  Townsend ;  but  his  mirth  was 
suspended  by  a  glance  at  Augusta's  pale 
face,  as  she  gasped  out — "  Tell  me,  Glos- 
sit,  for  God's  sake,  is  any  thing  the  matter? 
how  is  Eleonora  ?  where  are  they  all  ?" 

Glossit,  with  an  appearance  of  strongly- 
marked  surprise,  hastened  to  satisfy  her 
that  all  her  uncle's  family  were  well  and 
happy,  entered  into  a  variety  of  amusing 
details,  and  gave  such  a  ridiculous  descrip- 
tion of  Mrs.  Beauchamp's  grief  for  the  loss 
of  her  friend,  that  Arabella  Sykes  literally 
roared  with  laughter,  and  Augusta  reco- 
vered the  gay  tone  of  her  elastic  mind, 
though  the  near  approach  to  home  almost 

vexed 
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vexed  her ;  for  should  all  the  party  ac- 
company her,  which  they  seemed  inclined 
to  do,  and  her  father  not  receive  them 
with  his  usual  kindness,  she  would  feel  it 
severely,  and  might  perhaps  secure  a  lec- 
ture after  they  were  gone.  Common  po- 
liteness, however,  dictated  the  line  of  con- 
duct Augusta  must  follow. 

Arrived  at  the  door,  Miriam,  who  was 
holding  Glossit's  hand,  cried  out — "  Sis- 
ter, I  want  Mr.  Glossit  to  take  tea  with 
me ;  for  do  you  know  he  was  travelling 
all  night,  but  he  won't  promise  me." 

"  That  is  very  ungallant,"  returned  Au- 
gusta, smiling,  "  to  refuse  a  young  lady's 
request ;  however,  persevere  —  tell  him 
mamma  will  be  glad  to  see  him,  and  that 
all  our  friends  here  are  going  to  pay  their 
compliments  to  her." 

"  Though,"  interrupted  Arabella,  "  mam- 
ma loves  Mr.  Glossit  as  a  certain  old 
gentleman  loves  holy  water." 

"  Oh  faith,  not  quite  so  bad  as  that 
neither,  I  hope  !"  returned  the  gentleman ; 

" though 
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"  though  I  venerate  her  at  all  events — so 
alhns? 

"  So  don't  I,"  half  whispered  Arabella. 

As  they  ascended  the  stairs,  Townsend 
was  just  before,  and  turning  on  her  a  pair 
of  dark  expressive  eyes,  he  returned — "  So 
I  should  have  supposed  Alecto  could  not 
love  Diana." 

"  What  the  deuce  does  the  fellow  mean  ?" 
exclaimed  she. 

"  He  forgot  you  were  a  lady,  and  fancied 
you  acquainted  with  the  classics,"  answer- 
ed Heathfield,  playfully  ;  but  they  were 
now  in  the  drawing-room,  and  Mrs.  St. 
Orme  receiving  Herbert  Townsend's  af- 
fectionate attentions  with  maternal  ten- 
derness. 

"  I  suppose,"  resumed  Arabella,  "  he  is 
kissing  the  hand  of  Diana,  and  turning 
his  back  on  Alecto ;  but  let  his  wiseacre- 
ship  be  careful  that  he  does  not  provoke 
Alecto  to  bring  her  sister  Megasra,  and 
her  friend  Discordia,  among  the  Lares  and 

vol.  in.  c  Penates 
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Penates  of  his  household — Venus  could 
not  keep  her  out." 

"  Classical,  with  a  vengeance!"  exclaim- 
ed Glossit ;  "  now  do  be  persuaded  ;  if  you 
will  persist  in  wearing  blue  stockings, 
pray  let  your  petticoats  hide  them." 

"  This  from  you,  the  stout  supporter, 
defender,  and  admirer  of  enlightened  wo- 
men !" 

"  Still  the  same  strain,  Arabella,"  said 
Mrs.  St.  Orme,  who  overheard  the  last 
sentences — "  why,  my  dear,  it  is  almost  a 
cuckoo  song  now,  and  like  other  unna- 
tural exotics,  dying  a  premature  death — 
nipped  by  the  stern  coldness  of  our  nor- 
thern climate.  I  know  you  love  to  be 
fashionable;  you  must  therefore  really 
abandon  your prottge" 

"  You  are  mistaken,  ma'am — I  assure 
you  reason  is  every  day  making  rapid  ad- 
vances, bearing  down  before  it  the  stub- 
born walls  and  barriers  raised  by  prejudice 
and  ignorance  to  impede  its  progress — and 

soon  we  shall  see " 

"  I  must 
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'  "  I  must  apologize  for  interrupting  you, 
Miss  Sykes,"  said  Townsend,  maliciously, 
"  and  not  waiting  to  hear  what  we  shall  see, 
a  thing  every  showman  tells  his  company ; 
but  as  I  am  here  on  a  very  old-fashioned 
business,  conducted  on  the  obsolete  plan 
of  law  and  scripture,  perhaps  the  lady 
concerned  would  not  be  satisfied  if  I  should 
tell  her,  ignorance  and  prejudice  forged 
the  fetters  of  attention  and  kindness — 
reason  disowns  and  destroys  them.  I  must 
really,  therefore,  break  from  your  enligh- 
tened conversation,  and  deny  myself  the 
pleasure  of  profiting  by  pur  good  mam- 
ma's hospitality." 

"  It  is  of  little  consequence  what  you 
do,  I  fancy — the  world  will  never  be  much 
the  wiser  or  better  for  you,"  retorted  Ara- 
bella, indignantly. 

"  I  wish  you  were  worthy  of,  and  about 
to  be  married  to,  such  an  excellent  young 
man,"  said  Mr.  St.  Orme,  who  just  then 
joined  the  company. — "  Depend  on  it,  a 
young  woman  never  shines  in  controversy, 
c  2  nor 
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nor  ever  looks  to  such  advantage  as  in  the 
domestic  circle." 

"  Chaque  une  a  son  gout,  you  know, 
sir ;  you  admire  the  tame  virtues  that  any- 
dowdy  may  possess — others  esteem  the 
higher  endowments  of  an  enlightened  un- 
derstanding." 

"  How  is  it  to  be  accounted  for,"  asked 
Mrs.  St.  Orme,  smiling,  "  that  you  two 
enlightened  members  of  the  new  school 
do  not  unite  your  forces  ?  there  is  no  say- 
ing how  great  your  influence  might  then 
become ;  really,  Arabella,  I  think  the  best 
thing  you  can  do  is  to  marry  Mr.  Glossit ; 
he  is  in  want  of  a  wife,  and  should  take 
one  of  his  own  views  and  sentiments." 

Glossit  raised  his  eyebrows,  and  shrug- 
ged his  shoulders,  while  Augusta  remark- 
ed— "  You  forget,  mamma,  that  marriage 
is  contrary  to  liberty,  and  against  their 
code." 

"  Justice,  justice,  if  you  please,"  cried 
Glossit — "  even  Miss  St.  Orme  can  speak 
against  her  conscience." 

"  Then 
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"  Then  let  me  cry  a  truce,"  replied  she, 
laughing  ;  "  enjoy  your  own  opinions,  good 
folks,  and  marry  or  remain  single,  as  you 
can  best  agree." 

The  evening  passed  on  in  mirth  and 
unbroken  harmony.  Anna  Heathfield  and 
her  lover  looked  in  after  dusk;  with 
cheerfulness  struggling  between  tears  and 
smiles,  Anna  bid  adieu  to  her  maternal 
friend  and  family ;  she  was  entering  on 
new  duties  and  new  society — about  to 
find  a  home  among  strangers  ;  but  Mrs. 
St.  Orme,  kissing  her  forehead,  told  her 
she  was  in  the  way  of  duty  and  the  way 
of  mercy,  a  happy,  enviable  girl,  pecu- 
liarly the  care  of  a  kind  Providence.  Anna 
thought  so  too,  and  reminding  Augusta 
to  be  ready  when  the  carriage  called  in 
the  morning,  hastened  away.  In  the 
course  of  the  evening,  Augusta  learnt  from 
Mr.  Glossit  (who  hearing  she  was  to  ac- 
company Anna  to  her  destined  home,  had 
no  time  to  lose)  that  the  mild  graces  and 
soft  sweetness  of  Amelia  St.  Orme  inte- 
c  3  rested 
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rested  his  affections;  he  came,  therefore, 
to  make  a  last  offer  to  Augusta,  and  if 
refused,  intended  immediately  to  press  his 
suit  with  her  cousin.  Augusta  heard  with 
unfeigned  pleasure  that  such  a  prospect 
was  opening  to  Amelia,  and  gratefully 
thanking  Mr.  Glossit  for  his  flattering 
preference,  which  on  her  own  account  she 
positively  declined,  wished  him  every  suc- 
cess and  happiness  with  her  gentle  cousin, 
whose  principles  being  less  fixed  than  her 
own,  she  did  not  think  would  militate 
against  their  union  or  happiness. 


CHAP- 
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CHAPTER  II. 


"  Life  is  a  waste  of  wearisome  hours, 

Which  seldom  the  rose  of  enjoyment  adorns ; 

And  the  heart  that  is  soonest  awake  to  the  flowers, 
Is  always  the  first  to  be  touch'd  by  the  thorns." 

The  summer  passed  away,  and  autumn  m 
was  fast  falling  into  hoary  winter,  ere  Au- 
gusta could  quietly  return  to  the  uninter- 
rupted pursuit  of  her  domestic  cares  and 
duties,  which  this  winter  received  a  consi- 
derable increase  by  the  removal  of  her 
brother  Edward  from  school,  and  the  in- 
creasing complaints  and  debility  of  Mrs. 
St.  Orme.  In  parting  with  Anna  Heath- 
field,  Augusta  had  parted  with  her  second 
self.  It  was  not  until  after  she  was  gone, 
that  Augusta  became  sensible  how  com- 
pletely  Anna  had  contributed  to  her  com- 
forts, though  in  Mrs.  Townsend  she  still 
c  4  possessed 
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possessed  the  same  friend ;  yet  a  distance 
of  fourteen  miles,  and  Anna's  new  ties, 
connexions,  and  duties,  placed  a  barrier 
between  them,  more  severely  felt  by  Au- 
gusta than  by  her  married  friend. 

Under  these  circumstances  Edwin  Heath- 
field  found  no  difficulty  in  creating  an  in- 
terest in  her  heart,  much  warmer  than  she 
had  ever  anticipated.  The  last  six  months 
had  been  spent  almost  entirely  in  his  so- 
ciety, in  the  reciprocation  of  mutual  kind- 
nesses and  attentions,  which  invariably 
win  their  way  in  a  grateful  and  tender 
heart.  Besides  this,  Edwin  had  warm  ad- 
vocates in  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Townsend,  and 
in  Augusta's  friend  Mrs.  Boyer.  It  is 
true,  that  Augusta  sometimes  felt  it  strange 
that,  though  she  really  loved  Edwin  very 
much,  and  looked  forward  on  the  prospect 
of  sharing  his  weal  and  wo  with  uncloud- 
ed  satisfaction,  there  was  nothing  like  pas- 
sion in  her  love  for  him,  and  the  idea  of 
remaining  single  many  years  was  indulged 
without   pain.      When    she   heard   Mrs. 

Townsend 
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Townsend  declare  that  she  could  cheerfully 
resign  father,  mother,  and  every  other  rela- 
tion and  friend  to  preserve  her  husband, 
Augusta  felt  sorry  that  no  such  feeling 
glowed  in  her  own  breast ;  on  the  contrary, 
her  father  still  held  the  first  place — and  how 
a  heart  naturally  so  much  less  impassioned 
than  her  own  should  be  thus  animated, 
was  often  matter  of  astonishment.  But 
the  winter  seemed  destined  to  fan  this 
quiescent  flame  into  a  fire  as  warm  and 
impassioned  as  Augusta  herself  could  re- 
quire. Various  circumstances  tended  to 
prevent  her  from  entering  so  much  into 
society  as  she  had  heretofore  done,  and 
still  desired  to  do :  constant  pain,  or  the 
being  a  constant  witness  to  the  pain  of 
those  we  love,  and  a  sufferer  through  it, 
does  not  tend  to  the  improvement  of  the 
temper,  or  the  increase  of  cheerfulness. 

Thus  Augusta  found  that  her  restric- 
tions daily  increased,  and  her  sources  of 
amusement  decreased.  Miriam  was  sent 
to  school  and  young  as  she  was,  Augusta 
i  I  c  5  often 
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often  missed  and  longed  for  her  lively 
prattle.  Edward,  the  giddy  playful  tor- 
ment of  every  one  who  came  near  him, 
his  mother's  darling,  his  brother's  tyrant, 
wearied  and  annoyed  her  almost  beyond 
endurance  ;  while  his  wild  fits  of  passion, 
generosity,  and  violence,  kept  her  in  con- 
stant dread.  Robert  was  still  at  school; 
and  Gordon  a  spoilt  great  baby,  the  play- 
thing and  pet  of  all  the  family.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  St.  Orme's  religious  opinions  forbade 
amusements  of  every  description,  as  sinful 
pursuits,  and  though  hitherto  much  had 
been  ceded  in  favour  of  Augusta,  it  had 
not  always  been  with  a  good  grace.  Mrs. 
Boyer  now  added  her  weight  to  the  same 
scale;  and  Augusta  having  lost  the  be- 
loved sharer  of  her  enjoyments,  and  pro- 
moter of  her  frplics,  yielded  almost  with- 
out a  murmur  to  the  confinement  and  la- 
bours of  ministering  to  her  sick  mother's 
wants  and  conveniences,  governing  the 
households  and  being  fag-general  to  every 
one. 

It 
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It  was  under  those  circumstances  that 
Edwin  Heathfield  became  a  source  of  un- 
mixed consolation ;  his  evening  visits  were 
the  bright  spots  in  Augusta's  wearisome 
days ;  and  his  morning  notes  the  prop  that 
supported  her  sinking  spirits.  He  sup- 
plied her  with  the  newest  and  choicest 
publications  —  read  while  she  worked — 
was  the  companion  of  her  walks — the  se- 
cond voice  in  all  her  songs — and  the  sharer 
of  her  hopes  and  thoughts,  but  not  of  her 
cares  and  sorrows;  these  Augusta  had  not 
yet  learnt  to  impart  to  any  one. 

Edwin  was  happy  beyond  the  common 
lot  of  men ;  he  lived  but  for  Augusta,  and 
to  see  her  well  and  cheerful,  was  his  hea- 
ven ;  he  loved  better  to  see  her  thus  in 
the  family  circle,  dependent  on  himself  for 
happiness,  listening  to,  and  smiling  on 
him  alone,  than  to  see  her  as  he  had  done, 
the  centre  of  a  more  extended  circle,  gene- 
rously bestowing  her  favours,  and  proudly 
receiving  the  attentions  and  devoirs  of 
others :  in  every  situation  Augusta  was 
c  6  infinitely 
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infinitely  dear  to  him  ;  but  the  contracted 
sphere  she  now  filled  was  the  one  most 
consonant  to  his  taste  and  j  udgment.  The 
only  dark  spot  in  Edwin's  horoscope  at 
present  was,  the  inability  he  felt  of  pro- 
viding for  a  family,  or  even  for  himself,  if 
separate  from  his  father,  on  whom,  at  least 
during  that  father's  life,  he  was  dependent; 
and  there  were  those  in  existence  who,  if 
they  had  chosen  to  tell  secrets,  could  have 
told  Edwin  that,  at  his  father's  death, 
other  claimants,  however  cruel  it  might 
appear,  would  devour  the  estate.  He  had 
no  profession,  and  was  totally  unacquaint- 
ed with,  and  unfit  for  commerce.  Mrs. 
St.  Orme  had  sometimes  hinted  at  the 
army ;  but 

"  Wilfred  of  gentle  heart  and  hand, 

Averse  to  every  active  parr, 

But  most  averse  to  martial  broil, 

From  danger  shrunk,  and  turned  from  toil." 

And  Augusta,  perfectly  content  to  wait 
the  event  of  time,  never  added  her  influ- 
ence 
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ence  in  favour  of  commerce  or  profession ; 
she  needed  some  one  on  whom  to  pour 
the  rich  treasures  of  her  full  heart,  some 
one  to  participate  in  the  enthusiasm  of 
her  feelings,  to  soften  their  intensity,  and 
to  be  interested  and  anxious  for — all  this, 
and  all  that  was  kind  and  generous,  she 
found  in  Edwin.  The  recent  death  of  his 
valuable  mother,  and  the  removal  of  his 
sister,  threw  him  on  the  generosity  and 
affection  of  Augusta  for  various  little 
offices  of  kindness  and  attention  which  a 
female  only  can  supply ;  and  nothing  cre- 
ates so  great  an  interest  as  the  conscious- 
ness of  being  essential  to  the  comfort  and 
well-being  of  an  object;  if  it  is  not  love, 
it  is  so  like  it,  as  to  be  easily  mistaken  for 
it;  but  in  Augusta  it  was  love,  of  the 
purest,  brightest  kind,  such  as  angels  may 
feel,  without  sullying  the  pure  immortality 
of  their  existence. 

Thus  passed  the  winter  in  peaceful  use- 
fulness. Augusta,  in  after  days,  often  re- 
flected on  its  tranquillity,  and  looked  back 

with 
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with  regret  to  that  period  when  the  hori- 
zon of  her  hopes  and  fears  was  bound- 
ed by  the  chosen  few  around  her,  cheer- 
ed by  the  sunbeam  of  whose  smile,  she 
knew  neither  doubt  nor  dread :  but  He  in 
whose  hands  are  the  hearts  of  all  men, 
deemed  it  not  fit  that  Augusta  should  re- 
pose on  a  bed  of  roses ;  her  lofty,  happy 
spirit  needed  a  severe  regimen  to  teach  it 
humility ;  and  too  eager  perhaps  to  snatch 
at  the  few  roses  that  lay  scattered  in  her 
path,  she  often  started  back,  goaded  by 
their  sharp  thorns,  yet  though  bleeding, 
still  unsubdued. 

It  was  very  early  in  the  spring  that  Mr. 
St.  Orme  was  surprised  by  a  letter  from 
his  brother,  saying  that,  having  suffered 
severely  from  gout  lately,  with  some 
symptoms  of  epilepsy,  which  required 
quiet,  a  state  not  to  be  found  in  Hanover- 
square,  he  proposed  spending  a  few  weeks 
in  Devon,  and  hoped  much  from  the  good 
nursing  of  his  sister  and  niece. 

"  I  suppose  we  must  receive  him,  my 

dear?" 
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dear  ?"  said  Mrs.  St.  Orme,  as  she  return- 
ed the  letter  to  her  husband. 

"  Just  as  you  please,  my  dear ;  he  will 
perhaps  think  it  strange  to  be  refused; 
but  do  as  you  choose." 

"  Oh,  my  dear,  I  would  not  think  of 
refusing  him;  he  is  your  brother,  and 
used  to  be  very  fond  of  me.  Besides,  you 
know,  they  were  exceedingly  kind  to  Au- 
gusta. I  shall  be  glad  to  see  him ;  though 
to  be  sure  he  will  give  a  great  deal  of 
trouble ;  and  with  our  family  the  servants 
have  enough  to  do  already ;  and  so  have 
I ;  Augusta,  to  be  sure,  is  active,  and  will 
do  any  thing  for  her  uncle." 

"  One  thing,  my  dear  Anna,  I  must  in- 
sist  on — if  Ned  comes,  let  him  be  treated 
precisely  as  one  of  the  family ;  his  stay 
will  be  for  several  weeks,  and  it  would  be 
ruinous  to  make  any  alteration  in  the 
table  or  establishment  for  that  time ;  be- 
side, I  see  no  reason  for  it." 

"  Nor  I  either,  my  dear,  only  you  know 

his 
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his  establishment  is  on  a  scale  so  much 

exceeding  ours " 

"  That  it  gives  him  gout  and  epilepsy ; 
we  will  cure  him  by  frugal  living,"  inter- 
rupted St.  Orme. 

"  As  to  that,"  replied  his  wife,  piqued 
on  the  score  of  frugality,  "  they  who  can- 
not be  satisfied  with  the  table  we  keep 
must  be  hard  to  please;  they  may,  as 
Susy  says,  go  farther  and  fare  worse." 

Augusta,  being  better  informed  than 
her  parents,  felt  less   satisfied  with   her 
uncle's  promised  visit ;  she  knew  he  would 
bring  his  valet,  a  lazy,  extravagant,  fine 
fellow,  totally  unlike  the  one  quiet,  sober, 
industrious  footman,  who  kept  her  father's 
clothes  clean,  polished  the  furniture,  clean- 
ed shoes  and  knives  to  perfection,  waited 
at  table,  and  worked  in  the  garden,  and 
who  would  be  dreadfully  annoyed  by  the 
society  and  sneers  of  the  London   "  ser- 
vant out  of  livery ;"  beside  this,  she  knew 
the  eternal  ringing  of  bells  would  almost 
distract  her  mother,  whose  irritable  nerves 

would 
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would  scarce  allow  the  jingle  of  one  to  be 
heard,  and  the  colonel  was  the  last  man 
in  the  world  to  practise  self-denial.  It 
was  impossible,  however,  to  prevent  the 
visit;  and  useless  to  request  that  Smith 
might  be  left  behind — her  uncle  she  knew 
never  moved  without  him ;  she  there- 
fore made  up  her  account  to  obviate  all 
the  difficulties  she  could,  and  bear  the  re- 
mainder with  patience. 

The  spare  room,  always  clean  and  neat, 
was  now  supplied  with  many  a  little 
article  of  luxury,  and  many  an  elegance, 
at  which  St.  Orme  shook  his  head,  and 
muttered — "  Extravagance!"  But  Au- 
gusta's active  hand  and  ready  contrivance 
overcame  every  difficulty ;  and  colonel  St. 
Orme  protested,  on  taking  possession  of 
his  room,  it  was  "  the  most  perfect  bijou" 
he  had  ever  seen,  and  his  dressing-room 
"  a  retreat  for  a  prince." 

Augusta  rose  early  the  morning  after 
her  uncle's  arrival,  and  by  watching  every 
one,  tying  up  one  side  of  the  bells,  and 

flying 
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flying  herself  from  place  to  place,  pre- 
vented noise  and  confusion. 

Thomas  though,  as  he  laid  breakfast, 
already  began  to  mutter  about  "  coxcombs," 
and  "  troublesome  fellows."  Tea,  coffee, 
chocolate,  meats,  bread,  and  biscuits,  in 
variety — new-laid  eggs,  preserves,  fruits, 
and  flowers,  tastefully  disposed,  and  deli- 
cately neat  and  clean,  ornamented  the 
table,  at  which  Augusta  presided  with 
cheerful  urbanity  and  polished  ease. 

Mr.  St.  Orme  again  gathered  his  brows 
and  shook  his  head ;  but  the  colonel  com- 
plimented his  niece,  declaring  he  had  not 
slept  so  well,  or  partook  of  such  an  ele- 
gant breakfast,  for  many  months. 

Augusta  took  care  that,  without  much 
additional  expence,  every  meal  should 
correspond  with  the  breakfast,  that  her 
uncle's  wants  should  be  anticipated,  the 
general  appearance  of  the  house  cheerful 
and  happy,  and  Smith  kept  in  tolerable 
order,  though  this  was  the  most  difficult 
part  of  the  business,  since  to  his  master 

he 
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he  was  a  treasure,  and  to  his  host  a  nui- 
sance, and  neither  brother  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  hide  his  opinion,  or  to  have  his 
will  disputed.  By  indefatigable  care,  and 
unremitting  industry,  however,  Augusta 
contrived  to  keep  every  one  in  good  hu- 
mour. 

The  colonel  wondered  at  himself:  he 
daily  grew  better — was  happy,  cheerful, 
and  almost  gay,  in  what  he  would  a  month 
before  have  called  the  seclusion  of  a  her- 
mit, and  never  for  a  moment  felt  the  ne- 
cessity of  company  or  amusement,  though 
neither  cards,  dice,  hard  drinking,  nor  any 
other  fashionable  vice,  lent  its  aid  to  kill 
time ;  and  lady  Emilia,  with  all  her  blan- 
dishments, was  far  away. 

The  only  person  that  complained  was 
Edwin  Heathfield;  Augusta  was  always 
so  engaged,  that  no  time  could  be  devoted 
to  him,  who  never  encountered  the  pene- 
trating look  and  bent  brow  of  the  colonel, 
without  devoutly  wishing  him  at  a  more 
convenient  distance. 

There 
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There  was  a  strong  family  likeness  in  the 
brothers,  and  both  were  singularly  hand- 
some ;  but  the  high  forehead  and  expres- 
sive brow  of  the  colonel  was  more  strongly 
marked  than  his  brother's ;  his  bearing 
was  higher,  his  look  more  commanding,^ 
and  his  frown  terrible.  There  were  mo- 
ments when  the  colonel  seemed  to  invite 
confidence,  and  ask  love,  but  his  general 
aspect  was  as  haughty,  stern,  and  forbid- 
ding, as  that  of  Mr.  St.  Orme  was  benevo- 
lent, mild,  and  urbane ;  the  same  resem- 
blance and  connexion  might  have  been 
traced  in  their  dispositions,  but  the  con- 
trasts were  there  stronger  than  in  their 
countenances,  and  no  two  men  could  be  of 
more  opposite  general  characters. 

From  the  very  first  introduction  of 
Edwin  Heathfield,  the  colonel  had  eyed 
him  with  stern  forbidding  aspect,  shoot- 
ing glances  of  withering  contempt  from 
under  his  bent  brow  :  as  his  character  un- 
folded, the  colonel  evidently  disliked  him 
more;  for  the  very  *  virtues  that  recom- 
mended him  to  St.  Orme  and  his  wife, 

rendered 
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rendered  him  an  object  of  contempt  to  the 
colonel. 

Mild  and  conciliating  though  he  was, 
Edwin  was  tenacious  of  respect,  and  in- 
nately proud :  he  could  not  be  insensible 
of  the  disapprobation  constantly  manifest- 
ed towards  him  by  the  haughty  uncle  of 
his  Augusta ;  nor  could  he  altogether  hide 
from  the  sensitive  girl  how  much  he  was 
galled  and  mortified  by  it. 

A  fortnight  passed  in  this  mutual  jea- 
lousy, when,  to  the  surprise  of  all  parties, 
George  St.  Orme  made  his  appearance; 
and,  after  a  long. and  close  consultation 
with  his  father,  Smith  was  sent  off  to 
London.  The  next  morning,  from  George, 
Augusta  learned  that  all  Glossit's  family 
and  friends  had  risen  en  masse  to  prevent 
his  marriage  with  Amelia,  from  which  it 
appeared  that  his  father's  embarrassments 
were  more  generally  known  than  they  had 
supposed,  as  well  as  the  motives  which 
induced  lady  Hargrave  to  become  the 
wife  of  the  man  she  did. 

Augusta 
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Augusta  was  grieved  at  this  informa- 
tion.— "  Though,"  added  she,  "  if  he  really 
loves  Amelia,  there  can  be  but  little  doubt 
of  his  marrying  her,  for  I  know  that  he  is 
not  mercenary." 

"  There  is  a  great  difference,  my  dear 
Augusta,  between  a  man  being  mercenary 
and  prudent,"  replied  George,  seriously. 
"  In  marrying  you  without  a  sixpence, 
he  would  only  have  to  consult  his  own 
income,  and  know  that  you  would  square 
your  expences  by  it,  that  your  parents 
would  encourage  you  to  do  so,  and  aid 
rather  than  injure  you :  with  poor  Amelia 
how  different  is  the  case  !  without  a  single 
idea  of  economy,  or  a  mind  to  bear  up 
under  affliction,  or  resist  oppression,  she 
would  become  her  father's  tool  to  ruin 
her  husband,  merely  to  get  rid  of  impor- 
tunity. Augusta,  I  blush  to  own  it,  but 
it  is  too  true — our  house  is  never  free  from 
officers;  already  has  Glossit,  by  a  well- 
told  tale,  been  worked  on  to  advance  some 
thousands.     His  sister,  my  sister,  yes,  I 

myself, 
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myself,  have  warned  him  to  desist.  There 
is  a  curse  on  our  race,  and  not  Golcon- 
da's  mines  could  save  it  while  the  same 
course  is  pursued." 

Whatever  was  the  information  George 
brought,  its  effects  on  his  father  were  im- 
mediate and  bad — that  night  he  was  seized 
with  a  fit,  that  almost  deprived  Mrs.  St. 
Orme  of  her  life,  from  fright ;  he  became 
moody,  wild,  and  unsociable,  ever  ready 
to  give  or  take  offence. — "  What,  Au- 
gusta," cried  he,  as  Edwin  left  the  house, 
"  what  can  induce  or  bewitch  you  to  per- 
mit such  a  whey-faced  fool  as  that  to  come 
dangling  here  after  you  ?" 

"  Are  you  speaking  to  me,  sir?"  asked 
Augusta,  turning  towards  him  a  brow  as 
haughty  as  his  own. 

"  Speaking  to  you !  yes  ;  though  I  have 
scarcely  patience." 

"  Then  pray  do  not  waste  the  little  you 
have  on  an  ingrate,"  replied  Augusta,  as 
she  walked  majestically  out  of  the  room. 

From  this  time  harmony  was  broken  ; 

Augusta 
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Augusta  was  forgiving  as  she  was  hasty, 
and  both  to  a  fault ;  but  the  colonel  con- 
stantly offended,  and  she  as  constantly 
resented  every  affront  offered  herself  or 
Edwin.  George  grew  daily  and  hourly 
more  attached  to  her,  and  it  required  not 
half  Augusta's  penetration,  joined  to  her 
previous  knowledge,  to  see  which  way  his 
passions  tended,  and  to  anticipate  but  little 
opposition,  if  any,  from  his  father ;  under 
this  impression,  she  avoided,  as  much  as 
possible,  the  society  of  her  cousin,  affect- 
ing always  to  consider  herself  as  much  dis- 
posed of  as  though  she  had  been  a  married 
woman. 

"  I  should  like  to  have  dear  little  Miri- 
am home  for  a  few  days,  now  the  straw- 
berries are  ripening,"  said  St.  Orme,  as  he 
sat  after  dinner  with  the  first  plate  of  them 
the  season  had  produced. 

"  So  should  I,"  joined  the  fond  mother. 
"  You  have  never  seen  her,  brother,  since 
she  was  quite  an  infant ;  she  is  a  sweet 

little 
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little  girl,  and  was  never  from  home,  poor 
dear,  at  strawberry  season  before." 

"  You  had  better  not  have  her  home, 
Anna,"  replied  the  colonel,  coldly ;  "  it  will 
only  unhinge  and  vex  her,  and  children 
are  always  troublesome." 

"  I  hope  you  have  not  found  ours  so, 
brother,"  returned  she,  in  a  mortified  tone ; 
"  your  namesake,  I  allow,  is  rather  bois- 
terous, but  Miriam  is  very  gentle,  poor 
dear." 

"  Are  you  longing  to  see  Miriam,  my 
dear  mamma?"  asked  Augusta,  who  had 
been  talking  to  her  lover,  without  appear- 
ing to  notice  what  passed  ;  "  if  so,  I  am 
sure  we  shall  all  be  happy  to  see  you  gra- 
tified. Edwin  has  been  persuading  me  to 
spend  a  day  with  Mrs.  Townsend,  so,  if 
you  please,  we  will  do  so,  and  bring  back 
Miriam  with  us." 

"  Do,"  Replied  the  father,  "  for  I  should    . 
wish  the  child  to  come  home." 

M  Then  you  will  go  to-morrow,  tny  dear 
Augusta ;  I  will  drive  you  over  in  my  fa- 

vol.  in.  D  ther's 
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tlier's  pbaBton  ;  it  will  be  safer  for  Miriam 
than  my  gig,"  cried  Edwin,  delighted  to 
obtain  Augusta  a  whole  long  day  to  him- 
self. 

George  was  silent  and  his  father  queru- 
lous that  evening,  but  nothing  was  al- 
lowed to  disturb  its  harmony ;  and  the 
next  morning  Augusta  and  Edwin  formed 
part  of  the  company  who  surrounded  the 
happy  Mrs.  Townsend's  breakfast-table, 
with  hearts  and  brows  as  free  from  clouds 
as  the  bright  blue  sky  that  shone  above 
them.  That  day  was  given  to  uninter- 
rupted pleasure,  and  the  enjoyment  of  per- 
fect happiness ;  and  Miriam*  her  eyes 
sparkling  with  joy,  sprung  into  her  father's 
arms,  as  he  was.  quietly  reading  the  news- 
paper in  the  evening. 

"  Where  are  they  all,  papa  ?"  asked  Au- 
gusta, in  surprise,  at  seeing  her  father 
alone, 

"  All  in  your  uncle's  room,"  replied  he, 
"  who  has  been  ill  all  day,  and  worn  your 
poor  mother  quite  out.      I  don't  know 

1.10W 
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how  it  is,  Augusta,  but  all  goes  wrong 
when  you  are  from  home." 

"  One  does  not  need  to  be  a  conjurer 
to  understand  this,"  rejoined  Augusta, 
with  less  feeling  than  she  usually  betray- 
ed :  "  the  colonel  has  put  himself  into 
one  of  his  violent  passions,  and  brought  on 
fever  and  epilepsy  again." 

"  I  know  nothing  of  the  passion.,  but 
the  fits  are  certain ;  however,  it  is  not  very 
charitable  of  you,  Augusta,  to  suppose 
them  caused  by  passion." 

"  It  is  the  case  though,  I  assure  you* 
dear  papa — I  have  witnessed  it  often." 

At  that  moment  Mrs.  St.  Orme  came 
into  the  room  ;  by  her  Augusta's  suspi- 
cions were  confirmed,  and  a  sad  account 
given  of  the  day. — "  He  is  very  anxious 
to  see  you,"  continued  she  to  Augusta ; 
"  he  heard  your  voice  in  an  instant,  and 
will  not  be  easy  until  he  has  seen  you." 

Augusta  found  her  uncle  reclining  on  a 
couch  in  his  dressing-room,  and  George 
seated  by  his  side. 

D  2  "I  am 
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"  I  am  glad  you  are  come  back,  my 
love,"  cried  the  colonel,  on  seeing  her ; 
"  they  are  bad  nurses.  I  have  missed  you 
dreadfully  all  day—do  not  leave  me  so  long 
again." 

"  I  am  most  happy  to  be  of  service  to 
you,  my  dear  sir,  but  mamma  and  Susy 
are  both  capital  nurses — I  am  but  their 
pupil,"  replied  Augusta,  kindly ;  and 
having  spent  an  hour  in  amusing  him,  she 
bid  him  good  night,  and  descended  with 
George  to  supper. 

From  this  day  there  was  a  manifest  al- 
teration in  the  conduct  of  Mr.  St.  Orme  to- 
wards Edwin ;  he  was  cool,  and  frequently 
stern,  often  referring  with  pointed  severity 
to  the  impropriety  of  young  men  wasting 
the  morning  of  their  days  in  inaction,  and 
never  failing  to  applaud  any  one  whom  he 
heard  was  making  his  way  in  the  world, 
be  the  means  whatever  they  might.  In  this 
the  colonel  never  failed  to  join,  forgetting 
that  his  second  son  remained  totally  unem- 
ployed. 

This 
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This  sort  of  provoking  "  talking  at,"  had 
been   carried  to  an  unusual  height  one 
evening,  when  Augusta,  goaded  out  of  her 
usual  nonchalent  state,  replied  with  con- 
siderable spirit  to  an  observation  of  her 
uncle's. — "  I  am  astonished,  sir,  that  you 
who  see  so  clearly  the  faults  of  others, 
should  remain  blind  to  the  inaction  of  your 
own  sons  ;  and  surely  no  one  has  greater 
need  of  pushing  them  forward ;  but  I  have 
before  heard  of  pulling  the  mote  out  of  our 
neighbour's  eye,  with  a  beam  in  our  own." 

"  You  are  severe,  Augusta,  and  rather 
unjust,"  replied  he,  with  more  temper  than 
might  have  been  expected ;  "  my  eldest 
son  does  not  reap  laurels  by  inaction,  nor 
is  Henry  unemployed." 

"  You  are  by  far  the  best  judge,  sir,  of 
how  your  sons  should  be  employed ;  I  beg 
pardon  for  having  remarked  on  such  a  sub- 
ject, and  only  claim  that  right  of  acting 
freely  for  other  parents,  which  you  feel  to 
be  indisputably  yours." 

"  Augusta  is  perfectly  right  though," 
D  3  said 
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said  George.  "  I  am  ashamed  to  reflect  on 
my  own  idle  life ;  and  Henry  is  even  worse, 
for  his  commission  will  not  cover  the  ex- 
igences attending  on  it :  Augusta  is  the 
only  one  among  us  good  for  any  thing. 
It  is  never  too  late  to  mend  though,  and 
I  hope  to  set  about  it  immediately." 

"  You  are  to  be  commended,"  replied 
Mr.  St.  Orme ;  "  it  is  a  most  deplorable 
thing  to  see  a  young  man  wasting  the 
best  period  of  his  life— the  period  designed 
by  Providence  for  action,  in  idleness, 
dreaming  over  books  and  music  ;  but  for 
a  man  under  such  circumstances  to  talk  of 
marriage,  argues  an  unsound  mind,  or  a 
corrupt  heart,  since  nothing  can  be  less 
prudent  in  either  party,  or  more  certain  to 
entail  misery  on  both." 

Edwin  Heathfield  sat  writhing  on  his 
chair,  with  a  face  blanched  to  deathly  pale- 
ness, every  muscle  working  with  internal 
agony,  while  the  flashing  of  his  eye,  and 
the  hauteur  of  his  high  arched  brow, 
proclaimed  that  a  sleeping  lion  dwelt  with- 
in, 
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in,  which,  when  roused,  could  appal  the 
stoutest  St.  Orme  among  them. 

Mrs.  St.  Orme  watched  his  tortured 
countenance  with  anxious  dread,  well 
knowing  her  husband's  high  spirit  and  the 
colonel's  violence. — "  Do  pray,  my  dear," 
interrupted  she,  "  change  the  subject  of 
conversation  ;  no  one  has  the  right  of  sit- 
ting in  judgment  on  the  actions  of  others, 
without  being  acquainted  with  causes; 
such  nonsense  disturbs  the  peace  of  fami- 
lies to  no  purpose,  and  is  any  thing  rather 
than  pleasant ;  let  me  therefore  forbid  an- 
other word  from  any  one  on  this  subject, 
on  pain  of  my  august  displeasure." 

"  Very  well,"  cried  Augusta,  "  then 
since  we  are  not  to  talk,  we  will  walk,  if 
you  please. — Edwin,  will  you  oblige  me 
by  looking  at  a  new  plant  I  have  ?  you 
are,  we  know,  a  botanical  genius  quite." 

"  Oblige  you,  Augusta !  ay,  though  I 
choke  for  it !"  exclaimed  he,  as  rising  has- 
tily he  rushed  from  the  room. 

It  was  no  difficult  matter  to  allay  the 
d  4  passion- 
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passion- storm  which  shook  the  gentle  Ed- 
win ;  yet  were  its  traces  deeply  engraven 
on  his  proud  and  sensitive  heart — traces 
which  left  their  impress  for  life,  and  were 
not  without  immediate  effect  on  a  dispo- 
sition, the  only  defect  of  which  was  a  mor- 
bid sensibility,  united  to  pride. 

At  the  expiration  of  a  week,  Miriam  re- 
turned to  school,  in  the  same  manner  that 
she  had  been  brought  home  ;  and  Augus- 
ta spent  the  day  with  her  friend  Anna,  in 
the  interchange  of  kind  and  generous  sen- 
timents of  youthful  attachment ;  though 
she  observed  with  pain  that  Edwin  was 
not  himself;  the  pleasure  with  which  he 
viewed  his  sister's  little  Eden  was  embit- 
tered by  recollection;  a  sense  of  injury 
seemed  to  rankle  at  his  heart,  and  a  tone 
of  almost  bitterness  often  surprised  his  au- 
ditors. 

It  was  rather  late  when  they  got  borne, 
and  Augusta  hoped  her  father  and  uncle 
would  have  retired.  Edwin  gave  the 
reins  into  a  servant's  hands,  as  he  sprang 

from 
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from  the  phaeton,  saying — "  Walk  the 
horses  for  five  minutes — I  shall  not  stay 
longer,"  and  followed  Augusta  to  the  par- 
lour. Supper  was  a  social  meal  in  the  fa- 
mily, and  never  removed  until  a  late  hour 
— no  appearance  of  it,  however,  remained ; 
a  portentous  frown  curved  the  expansive 
brow  of  St.  Orme,  who  slightly  raising  his 
eyes  from  a  book,  over  which  he  bent, 
sunk  them  again  immediately,  without 
speaking. 

Augusta's  quick  eye  saw  in  an  instant 
that  all  was  not  right  within  ;  but  she 
spoke  in  her  usual  animated  and  affection- 
ate manner,  at  the  same  time  applying  to 
her  watch,  and  observing  on  the  hour — a 
short  but  severe  reply  sent  the  blood  back 
into  her  heart,  and—"  Where  is  mamma  ?'' 
was  faltered  out  from  very  pale  lips. 

Mrs.  St.  Orme,  at  that  instant,  made 
her  appearance;  she  was  fatigued  and  fret- 
ful.— "  What  a  day  I  have  suffered  again 
with  that  poor  man !"  cried  she ;  **  and  even 
now  I  think  he  will  not  sleep  until  you 
d  5  have 
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have  seen  him,  Augusta : — but  what  is  the 
matter  with  you  both  ?  have  you  sup- 
ped ?"  casting  her  eye  on  the  uncovered 
table. 

"  No,  nor  do  we  wish  any,"  replied  Au- 
gusta; "  but  I  will  run  up  stairs  for  a  few 
minutes." 

So  saying  she  disappeared ;  and  Mrs. 
St.  Orme  invited  Edwin  to  take  some  re- 
freshment, adding — "  You  are  late  to- 
night." 

"  Yes,  too  late  to  take  refreshment — -it 
is  time  every  one  should  be  in  bed,"  join- 
ed St.  Orme,  sternly. 

Edwin,  writhing  under  former  affronts, 
was  in  no  disposition  to  receive  more ;  he 
replied  with  hauteur,  and  five  minutes 
given  to  irritable  retort  left  a  more  inde- 
lible impression  on  the  minds  of  each,  than 
twenty  years  of  mutual  kindness. 

Augusta,  finding  her  uncle  in  a  wretch- 
ed state  of  mind  and  body,  did  not  at- 
tempt going  down  again,  but  fondly  strove 
to  sooth  him  into  composure  and  rest. 

"  Why 
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m  Why  do  you  say  it  is  strange  I  should 
be  so  much  worse  when  you  are  away,  my 
love  ?"  asked  he ;  "  is  there  any  one  else  so 
kind,  so  affectionate,  so  soft  as  you  are  ? 
always  excepting  your  dear  mother,  who 
is  or  was  the  most  perfect  of  nature's 
works;  but  she  is  not  able  to  come  up  the 
stairs,  and  I  hate  to  see  her  bustle  about, 
though,  poor  Anna,  she  never  feels  for 
herself.  Can  you  wonder  then,  my  dear 
child,  that  I  wish  to  keep  you  always  near 
me?" 

"  But  that  cannot  be,  you  know,  dear 
sir,  and  you  must  not,  therefore,  let  me 
become  too  useful  to  you." 

"  And  why  the  devil  can  it  not  be,  but 
for  that  cursed  pale-faced  fellow !"  replied 
the  colonel,  sinking  the  last  words  to  a 
whisper. 

The  entrance  of  Mrs.  St.  Orme,  how- 
ever, alone  prevented  Augusta  from  re- 
plying with  some  spirit. 

"  Now,  brother,"  said  the  mother,  trem- 
bling with  agitation,  "  as  you  have  seen 
d  6  Augusta* 
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Augusta,  who,  poor  child,  is  sadly  fatigued, 
you  will  perhaps  enjoin  her  to  retire  im- 
mediately, and  sleep  soundly,  in  order  to 
recover  herself." 

"  I  have  no  desire  to  detain  Augusta 
or  you,  sister,  one  moment  longer  than  is 
pleasant  to  yourselves,"  returned  the  colo- 
nel coolly. 

Augusta  retired  to  her  room,  but  notto 
sleep  ;  her  father's  sullen  good-night,  and 
her  mother's  agitated  blessing,  prepared 
her  for  the  communication  of  a  servant, 
who  busying  herself  about  the  room,  con- 
trived to  let  Augusta  know,  that  "  master 
and  young  Mr.  Heathfield  had  quarrelled, 
and  young  Mr.  Edwin  Heathfield  went 
off  in  a  sad  bad  way,  all  along  of  the  colo- 
nel, with  his  fits  and  his  pride." 

Augusta  dismissed  the  affectionate  girl, 
without  betraying  the  keenness  of  her 
feelings ;  but  in  silence  and  solitude  the 
bitter  tears  would  flow — well  acquainted  as 
she  was  with  her  father,  and  with  the 
Heathfield  tenacity,  she  foresaw  a  certain 

storm. 
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storm,  the  effects  of  which  she  already  felt, 
in  throbbing  temples,  a  bursting  heart, 
and  unmerited  severity. 

But  the  following  day  was  doomed  to 
be  more  trying  than  the  present ;  keen 
observations  and  sarcastic  remarks  morti- 
fied or  wounded  her  spirit,  as  they  fell 
from  her  father  or  uncle ;  while  to  both, 
as  to  the  increased  tenderness  and  assidu- 
ity of  George,  she  appeared  insensible  or 
careless;  and  toward  the  close  of  day  went 
to  visit  a  sick  pensioner,  refusing  the  pro- 
tection of  George,  saying  it  was  most  pro- 
bable she  should  meet  Edwin,  and  would 
prefer  being  alone. 

Edwin,  restless  and  unhappy,  was  wan- 
dering near  the  abode  of  Augusta;  he  had 
that  morning  received  a  note  from  Mr.  St. 
Orme,  requiring  some  explanation  as  to  his 
prospects  and  intentions;  to  his  jaundiced, 
sickly  imagination,  every  word  appeared 
pointedly  severe;  he  complained  of  insult, 
reproach,  and  contempt,  and  recalled  the 

past 
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past  week  with  the  bitterness  of  deeply- 
wounded  feeling. 

Augusta  was  offended ;  she  loved  Ed- 
win, but  her  father  was  still,  beyond  com- 
pare, the  first  object  of  her  pride  and  affec- 
tion, and  not  one  word,  however  indirect, 
would  she  hear  that  reflected  on  his  gene- 
rosity, goodness,  or  urbanity — qualities, 
without  which  she  considered  no  man 
could  be  a  Christian  or  a  gentleman,  and 
with  which  her  warm  heart  amply  bedeck- 
ed her  father. 

It  was  with  feelings  more  akin  to  anger 
than  kindness  that  the  lovers  approached 
Mrs.  St.  Orme's  hospitable  supper-table, 
who,  as  if  to  compensate  for  the  sterility 
of  the  preceding  evening,  had  covered  it 
with  all  the  delicacies  her  house  and  gar- 
den abundantly  supplied.  Seeing  that 
her  father  led  the  conversation  into  a  chan- 
nel too  interesting  to  her  happiness,  Au- 
gusta made  some  pretext  for  withdrawing, 
and  spent  an  hour  in  solemn  devotions, 
imploring  the  direction  and  guidance  of 

unerring 
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unerring  wisdom,  on  a  subject  involving 
the  happiness  and  interest,  not  only  of  this 
probationary  state,  but  to  a  certain  degree 
of  eternity  itself.  Composed  by  this  exer- 
cise of  religion,  and  restored  to  cheerful 
tranquillity,  Augusta  returned  to  the  par- 
lour just  in  time  to  be  released  from  every 
engagement  to  Edwin,  to  receive  his  weep- 
ing, agonized  adieu,  and  see  him  quit  the 
house  for  ever. 


CHAP- 
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CHAPTER  III. 


But  they  who  have  lov'd  the  fondest,  the  purest, 
Too  often  have  wept  o'er  the  dream  they  believ'd ; 

And  die  heart  that  has  slumber'd  in  friendship  securest, 
Is  happy  indeed  if 'twas  never  deceiv'd.  Moore. 

Mr.  St.  Orme  had  for  some  months  been 
dissatisfied  with  his  daughter's  engage- 
ment with  Mr.  Heathfield's  unportioned, 
and,  as  he  thought,  indolent  son;  and 
this  dissatisfaction  was  greatly  augmented 
after  his  brother's  coming  among  them, 
who,  disliking  Edwin  and  his  connexions, 
failed  not  to  point  out  to  the  fond  and 
proud  parents  of  Augusta,  every  real  or 
fancied  disadvantage  or  objection  that 
could  be  raised  to  such  a  union,  by  him- 
self or  other  members  of  their  families 
and  friends,,  who  had  not  ventured  to  make 
such  observations  to  Mr.  St.  Orme.  Hence 

the 
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the  variations  of  temper,  the  stern  and 
often  harsh  replies,  the  cool  or  averted 
looks,  so  visible  and  so  painful  during  the 
last  few  weeks ;  and  the  final  rupture 
which  restored  Augusta  to  liberty,  was 
matter  of  rejoicing  to  her  uncle,  a  sensible 
relief  to  her  father,  and  only  vexatious  to 
Mrs.  St.  Orme,  as  she  thought  it  inflicted 
pain  on  two  beings,  whose  virtues  might 
have  claimed  an  exemption  from  the  suf- 
ferings of  caprice  or  arbitrary  command. 

An  hour's  serious  conversation  with  her 
father  had  sufficed  to  convince  Augusta, 
that  however  she  smarted  under  the  trial, 
the  plain  path  of  duty  for  her  was  a  cheer- 
ful acquiescence  in  her  father's  will,  so 
long  as  that  did  not  extend  to  her  accept- 
ance of  George  St.  Orme,  as  successor  to 
the  now  vacant  place  of  her  lost  friend, 
whose  name  she  earnestly  requested  might 
never  be  mentioned  in  the  family  circle. 

In  pursuance  of  this  conviction,  Au- 
gusta indulged  not  in  complaint,  nor 
yielded  an  iota  to  the  almost  subduing 

intensity 
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intensity  of  her  feelings,  when  informed 
by  many  a  busybody,  and  severely  blamed 
for  it  by  her  friend  Mrs.  Boyer,  that  the 
unresisting  Edwin,  overcome  by  this 
deathblow  to  his  hopes,  lay  reduced  to  a 
hopeless  state  of  mental  and  bodily  suf- 
fering. 

It  was  after  hearing  a  perhaps  exagge- 
rated detail  of  his  wretchedness  from  lips 
she  had  long  loved,  and  whose  every  word 
had  been  looked  upon  by  her  as  the  words 
of  a  divine  oracle,  that  exerting  every  par- 
ticle of  firmness  she  possessed,  and  hero- 
ically repressing  her  rising  feelings,  Au- 
gusta was  performing  the  honours  of  her 
mother's  evening  party,  with  that  ease 
and  grace  so  peculiarly  her  own,  when  a 
lady  present  suddenly  requested  she  would 
favour  them  by  singing  one  of  the  Illoi 
hymns. 

Augusta  started  and  changed  colour. 
She  had  never  sung  any  of  them  as  a  solo, 
nor  with  any  one  out  of  the  Heathfield 
family. — H  I    am    afraid    I  cannot  oblige 

you," 
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you,"  replied  she ;  "  for  I  know  so  little 
of  Italian,  that  my  pronunciation  would 
perhaps  shock  your  travelled  ears;  be- 
side-  " 

"  Not  another  word,  Miss  St.  Orme ; 
I  have  been  told  you  sing  them  delight- 
fully, and  have  an  excellent  pronunci- 
ation." 

"  So  you  do,  Augusta,"  said  her  mother; 
"  I  never  heard  you  hesitate  before.'5 

"  Nor  will  I  now,  my  dear  mamma," 
replied  she,  making  a  violent  effort,  "  if  I 
can  find  a  second ;  but  it  is  impossible  to 
me  to  sing  them  as  a  solo,  without  any 
accompaniment." 

"  George,  you  can  accompany  your 
cousin,"  said  the  colonel  to  his  son. 

Augusta  would  have  preferred  any 
other,  for,  spite  of  her  better  sense,  her 
heart  would  sometimes  rise  in  disgust  of 
both  father  and  son,  who  by  no  means 
improved  on  more  intimate  acquaintance. 
No  one  else,  however,  offering,  George 
willingly  lent  his  aid  ;  but  unaccustomed 

to 
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to  his  voice,  and  under  the  impression 
that  the  voice  she  had  been  accustomed  to 
listen  to  with  delight  would  probably  soon 
be  silenced  in  death,  Augusta  found  the 
effort  beyond  her  strength,  and  from  one 
lengthened  note  suddenly  burst  into  a 
strong  hysteric  passion  of  tears. 

St.  Orme  caught  his  daughter  in  his 
arms,  muttering — "  I  thought  how  it 
would  end — nobody  could  stand  such  un- 
natural exertions ;"  and  hastened  with  her 
to  another  room.  By  the  most  soothing 
tenderness  (for  conscious  how  great  a  sa- 
crifice she  was  making  to  his  will,  nothing 
could  be  more  tender  and  kind  than  the 
conduct  of  her  father  towards  her),  the 
trembling  girl  soon  regained  some  toler- 
able degree  of  composure,  and  earnestly 
entreated  to  be  left  alone ;  but  this  was 
an  indulgence  neither  Mr.  or  Mrs.  St. 
Orme  could  comprehend,  or  ever  be 
brought  to  consent  to  without  consider- 
able difficulty ;  and  Augusta  was  conse- 
quently, from  the  best  intentions  in  the 

world, 
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world,  often  most  miserably  tormented. 
Nothing  therefore  could  convince  her  mo- 
ther that,  being  somewhat  recovered,  she 
should  really  prefer  being  left. 

"  Do  pray,  my  dear,  rouse  yourself  up, 
and  come  into  the  large  room  ?  hysteric 
affections  are  always  the  worse  for  indul- 
gence," said  Mrs.  Seymour. 

"  Don't  tease  the  young  lady  !  her  spi- 
rits have  a  great  deal  on  them  just  now," 
joined  a  good  gossip,  adding  in  a  low 
voice,  to  a  dear  friend  who  stood  by, 
"  Have  you  heard,  my  dear  Mrs.  Cant- 
well,  how  ill  Mr.  Edwin  Heathfield  is  ? 
They  do  say  he  cannot  live :  it  is  really  a 
shocking  thing :  the  poor  young  man  has 
been  shamefully  used.*' 

"  Oh,  very !"  replied  Mrs.  Cantwell, 
turning  up  her  eyes ;  "  and  to  ,think  this 
of  religious  people — what  will  the  world 
come -to  when  the  select  few  set  such  an 
example,  entirely,  I  hear,  for  the  love  of 
money  !  This  grand  cousin  wants  to  have 
her,  it  seems." 

"  I  don't 
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"  I  don't  think  that,  Mrs.  Cantwell ;  I 
have  heard  of  somebody  else  that  shall  be 
nameless ;  but  a  very  fine  young  man 
that  used  to  be  here  a  great  deal,  I  have 
heard  he  is  coming  back  again,"  saga- 
ciously nodded  an  old  crone. 

"  Do  be  quiet,"  whispered  another ; 
"  you  do  not  know  half  I  do ;  I  could  tell 
you  all  something  if  I  would." 

"  My  dear  ma'am,  pray  what?" 

"  Oh,  do  pray  tell  us?" 

"  Ah  I  know  you  are  in  all  the  family 
secrets." 

"  Lord  !"  exclaimed  a  pert  miss,  "  what 
a  fuss  about  hysterics !  I'm  sure  I  have 
them  often  enough,  and  ma'  never  cares ; 
only  gives  me  aromatic  vinegar  to  smell 
and  water  to  drink." 

"  Ay  to  be  sure,"  cried  a  young  man  : 
"  a  devilish  fine  girl  this  St.  Orme  :  they 
say  that  cutting  with  Heathfield  has  cut 
her  up  ;  but  blow  me  if  I  believe  it :  she 
has  too  much  spirit  to  hanker  after  that 
whining  chap,  I'll  be  sworn.     Egad,  St. 

Orme, 
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Orme,  I  have  a  mind  to  try  for  your  cou- 
sin myself!  What  do  you  think  of  a 
fine  fellow  like  me  doing  so  ?" 

"  Why,  that  we  will  try  fine  fellow 
against  fine  fellow,  run  the  deuce  of  a 
race  for  her,  and  then  both  get  thrown 
out  and  laughed  at !"  replied  George. 
.  "  For  Heaven's  sake,  Frances,  silence  all 
this  clatter,  or  I  shall  go  mad !  I  am  nei- 
ther so  ill  or  so  stupid,  but  I  know  the 
subject  of  all  this  whispering,  and  turning 
up  of  the  eyes,"  said  Augusta  to  Miss 
Seymour,  who  of  all  God's  creatures  was 
one  of  the  worst  to  employ  on  such  a  bu- 
siness.. 

At  this  instant  the  door  opened,  and 
Mrs.  Boyer  came  in. — "  Augusta,  my 
love,"  cried  she,  "  what  is  the  matter  ? 
Only  a  little  overpowered ;  no  wonder 
that,  after  such  a  warm  day,  and  in  a 
room  full  of  company.  Do  pray  have  the 
goodness  to  withdraw  :^— or  perhaps,  Au- 
gusta, you  and  I  had  better  go  down 
stairs  ;    we  shall  find  the  dining-parlour 

cool. 
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cool.  If  my  young  friend  were  a  fainting 
fine  lady,  you  would  not  make  all  this 
disturbance  about  her,  but  such  is  the  pe- 
nalty of  excellence."  So  saying,  Mrs. 
Boyer  took  Augusta's  hand,  and  led  her 
from  the  room,  followed  by  Miss  Sey- 
mour. 

"  You  must  really  learn  to  subdue  your 
feelings,  Augusta,"  said  Mrs.  Boyer,  as 
soon  as  they  were  out  of  hearing,  "  or  all 
the  world  will  see  how  much  you  suffer 
for  this  act  of  folly  and  injustice." 

**  Say  no  more,  my  dear  friend,"  im- 
plored Augusta ;  "  you  have  indeed  lace- 
rated my  feelings  without  mercy  this 
day." 

"  I  have  not  said  half  of  what  I  think, 
nor  have  I  alone  lacerated  your  feelings : 
it  is  plain  that  the  chastening  hand  of 
Providence  is  upon  you  :  you  look  dread- 
fully, and  every  day  worse  than  the  last : 
you  have  broken  your  vows,  and  God  will 
punish  you." 

"  Nay,  my  dear  madam,  you  are  going 

a  step 
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a  step  too  far  :  there  existed  neither  vows 
nor  promises  on  my  part,"  replied  Au- 
gusta, calmly. 

"  Did  you  then  never  bow  your  knee 
before  Heaven,  and  ask  direction  in  such 
an  important  affair? — did  you  not  act  in 
accordance  with  the  light  given  you  after 
such  petition,  and  promise  to  be  guided 
by  religion  alone  ? — has  not  the  Holy  Spi- 
rit influenced  your  mind  in  this  choice, 
thereby  drawing  you  to  himself  and  di- 
recting you  ? — and  now  have  you  not 
rebelled  against  the  Spirit,  chose  your 
own  path,  and  by  your  actions  declared 
you  would  no  longer  follow  this  lowly 
leader  ?" 

There  is  no  knowing  how  long  the  good 
lady  would  have  indulged  in  this  vitupe- 
rative strain,  for  Augusta,  sick  and  over- 
powered, sat  with  her  head  on  her  hand, 
unable  and  unwilling  to  reply ;  but  Frances 
Seymour,  who  had  no  great  love  for  ]\Jrs. 
Boyer,  could  refrain  no  longer  from  ob- 
serving— "  Really,  Mrs.  Boyer,  I  think 
vol.  in.  E  you 
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you  judge  very  severely :  if  Augusta  were 
a  wife,  you  could  hardly  say  more.  There 
is  some  attention  due  to  the  wishes  of  a 
parent,  and  Augusta,  I  am  sure " 

"  Will  never  thwart  those  wishes,"  in- 
terrupted she  firmly  :  "  my  duty  to  my 
father  is  my  first  and  most  paramount 
duty,  and  one  I  will  never  neglect." 

"  Bravo !"  cried  George  St.  Orme,  who 
that  instant  came  in  :  "I  could  not  stay 
away,  my  dear  coz,  any  longer,  for  Ed- 
ward vowed  you  were  in  fits,  and  that 
rattle  Manning  has  been  making  all  the 
grave  old  cats  and  their  purring  kittens 
laugh  till  they  blinked  with  tears,  by  his 
ridiculous  affectation  of  wo.  The  fact  is, 
that  one  half  of  the  cursed  canting  set  are 
dying  with  envy,  and  the  other  with  jea- 
lousy of  you." 

"  Fool  that  I  am,"  cried  Augusta,  rising, 
"  is  it  come  to  this  already  ?  do  pray  let 
us  go  to  the  drawing-room." 

"  You  may  remain  a  little,  for  they  are 

all 
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all  engaged  now  devouring  fruit  and  cakes, 
and  supping  wine,"  replied  he. 

"  Are  you  observing  the  golden  rule  of 
1  doing  as  you  would  be  done  by,'  Mr. 
George?  it  is  obsolete  I  allow,"  asked 
Mrs.  Boyer,  in  her  calm,  sweet  voice, 
where  the  angry  zealot  sounded  not. 

"  Quite  so,  my  dear  madam,"  replied 
he;  "  I  hate  canting  and  pursing  up  of 
the  lips ;  here  is  the  best  girl  I  know,  and 
she  does  neither;  when  I  commence  cant- 
ing, madam,  you  rail  at  me : — and  now, 
my  dear  coz,  shew  yourself."  So  saying, 
he  offered  Augusta  his  arm,  and  she,  half 
offended  with  Mrs.  Boyer,  accepted  it 
without  reply,  and  coolly  left  the  room. 

"  How  are  you  now,  my  love  ?"  asked 
St.  Orme,  as  his  daughter  entered.  "  I 
fear  you  walked  too  fast  this  morning: 
the  close  sick  rooms  in  which  you  are  so 
often  to  be  found,  do  you  no  good." 

"  Oh,  thank  you,  papa — I  am  perfectly 

well :  it  was  a  mere  trifle,  and  not  worthy 

the  notice  it  has  obtained  :  I  must  become 

E  2  more 
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more  delicate  and  faint  often,  I  fancy,  to 
accustom  you  to  it,"  replied  Augusta, 
cheerfully. 

■"  Are*  you  quite  well,  my  dear?  you 
look  sadly — very  sadly  indeed  !  so  I  have 
heard  it  observed  for  the  last  two  or  three 
weeks  by  several.  I  really  think  you  ap- 
pear consumptive,"  whined  Mrs.  Croaker. 

"  Do  you  indeed?" — "  Poor  dear  girl !" 
— "  Well  now,  ma'am !"  and  sundry  such 
expletives  were  uttered  by  the  compas- 
sionate circle,  as  Augusta,  fathoming  the 
depth  of  all  this  unusual  pity,  carelessly 
replied — "  Perhaps  I  am  consumptive — 
who  knows  ?  Good  spirits,  a  clear  com- 
plexion, and  bright  eyes,  are  dreadful 
symptoms,  especially  when  united  with 
youth  and  activity." 

But  though  Augusta  thus  boasted,  nei- 
ther her  health  or  spirits  were  sound  and 
even  as  they  had  been ;  and  every  remark 
made  on  her  looks  was  gall  and  bitter- 
ness to  her  heart,  while  to  the  innuendoes 
and  half-uttered  sentences  of  her  young 

companions, 
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companions,  she  turned  a  deaf  ear,  or  re- 
plied by  a  laugh  of  gaiety,  announcing 
high  independence.  Sleep,  however,  fled 
from  her  pillow,  which  was  but  too  often 
deluged  by  tears  of  mortified  pride  and 
intense  suffering.  From  the  keen  eyes  of 
her  father,  Augusta  was  particularly  anxi- 
ous to  hide,, every  trace  of  suffering;  kind 
though  he  was,  his  dark  eye  would  flame, 
and  his  lofty  brow  kindle,  did  he  but  fan- 
cy the  appearance  of  regret  or  anxiety 
shaded  his  daughter's  open  and  expansive 
forehead,  or  that  her  blue  eyes  was  dim- 
med by  tears.  One  short  letter,  explana- 
tory of  what  she  felt  her  duty,  addressed 
to  Mrs.  Townsend,  was  all  the  intercourse 
she  indulged  in  with  that  dear  friend. 
The  reply  was  too  kind,  too  full  of  affec- 
tionate regret,  to  bear  reading;  it  was 
therefore,  after  the  first  glimpse,  carefully 
laid  aside,  until  quieter  nerves,  and  more 
subdued  feelings,  would  authorize  a  peru- 
sal ;  and  had  not  officious  friends  and  busy 
intermeddlers  kept  Augusta's  too  sensitive 
e  3  soul 
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soul  in  constant  agitation,  her  native 
strength  of  mind  would  soon  have  tri- 
umphed ;  but  Augusta  was  the  victim  of 
overwrought  sensibility ;  a  word — a  look 
— the  slightest  inference,  stung  her  to  the 
quick,  wounded  her  keen  sense  of  deli- 
cacy, and  mortified  the  finest,  but  proud- 
est feelings  of  her  nature. 

It  was  not  among  the  least  of  Augusta's 
misfortunes  at  this  trying  period,  that  her 
highly-valued  friend,  Mrs.  Boyer,  decided- 
ly condemned  the  part  both  Mr.  St.  Orme 
and  his  daughter  had  taken  :  her  ideas 
on  such  subjects  were  more  romantic  than 
rational,  and  deeply  tinged  with  the 
strong  colours  that  marked  her  religious 
opinions ;  highly  principled  and  virtuous, 
she  was  yet  on  some  subjects,  but 
particularly  on  the  one  under  considera- 
tion, a  mere  visionary.  "  Let  the  mor- 
row care  for  itself,"  was  her  favourite 
maxim ;  and  looking  forward  to  the  pro- 
babilities of  another  day,  providing  for 
the  storm,  or  laying  up  for  the  future, 

she 
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she  considered  as  indications  of  a  too  world- 
ly spirit,  injurious,  and  often  destructive 
to  the  immortal  soul. — "  No  one,"  she 
would  say,  "  that  is  sincerely  anxious  for 
eternity  can  be  careful  for  this  world,  with 
its  fleeting  wealth  and  pleasures." 

Augusta  was  most  sincerely  attached  to 
Mrs.  Boyer,  and  saw  with  inexpressible 
grief  that  her  constantly  harping  on  this 
discordant  string  would  soon  render  her 
an  unpleasant  visitor. 

Mr.  St.  Orme  was  not  used  to  hear  his 
authority  or  his  judgment  called  in  ques- 
tion, especially  on  points  involving  the 
happiness  or  interests  of  his  children ;  nor 
was  he  at  all  inclined  to  submit  to  such 
control  at  present ;  he  therefore  replied  to 
Mrs.  Boyer  with  a  sharpness  and  sternness 
so  different  from  his  former  urbanity,  that 
Augusta  daily  feared  being  prohibited  all 
intercourse  with  her  friend,  or  seeing  that 
friend  resent  the  altered  conduct  of  both 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  St.  Orme  to  the  length  of 
withdrawing  herself  altogether.—"  I  al- 
e  4  ways 
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ways  till  now,"  said  she,  "  thought  your 
father  not  only  a  sensible  man,  but  a  Chris- 
tian ;  but  in  this  case  he  has  shewn  a  mi- 
serable want  of  faith,  as  well  as  want  of 
decision :  poor  Heathfield  forsooth  is  not 
rich — that  he  knows,  and  you  all  knew  at 
first :  he  has  no  profession — that  was  as 
well  known ;  hence  circumstances  are  not 
altered;  and  your  father  has  not  faith 
enough  to  believe  that  he  who  clothes  the 
lilies  and  feeds  the  ravens  will  clothe  and 
feed  his  child.  What  has  he,  what  have 
you,  to  do  with  to-morrow  ?  let  it  care  for 
itself." 

"  Why,  my  dear  madam,  if  I  live  until 
to-morrow,  I  shall  want  as  much  then  as  I 
want  to-day ;  hence  it  becomes  my  duty 
to  provide  for  it :  but  you  really  will  ob- 
lige me  by  saying  no  more  on  this  sub- 
ject :  I  love  my  parents,  and  I  love  you 
too  well  to  hear  difference  of  opinion 
without  suffering ;  and  just  at  present  I 
seem  to  have  as  much  to  bear  as  I  can  en- 
dure with  any  thing  like  fortitude;    for 

however 
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however  painful  it  may  be,  my  path  is 
plainly  indicated  by  the  finger  of  God 
himself,  who  has  made  my  duty  to  my  fa- 
ther paramount  to " 

"  Not  paramount  to  that  you  owe  him- 
self," interrupted  Mrs.  Boyer,  solemnly : 
"  you  owe  it  as  a  duty  to  God  to  fulfil  his 
promises,  to  accept  at  his  hand  the  rare 
treasure  he  offered  you— a  Christian  guide 
and  support.  Oh,  my  dear  Augusta,  what 
a  jewel  have  you  thrown  from  you  !  this 
is  not  the  work  of  Providence,  it  is  the  work 
of  proud  ambitious  man  !  and  long,  long 
will  you  rue  it,  unless,  while  in  your  pow- 
er, you  again  consent  to  be  humble  and 
happy.  Nay,  do  not  pretend  to  say  you 
are  happy  in  thus  yielding  to  duty — piti- 
ful sophistry  !  who  told  you  it  was  your 
duty  to  make  yourself  and  an  excellent 
young  man  miserable  ?  to  plunge  his  fa- 
mily into  distress — to  destroy  his  health, 
and  to  grieve  those  friends  who  love  you — 
and  for  what  ?  a  whim,  a  caprice,  a  yiekl- 
E  5  ing 
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ing  to  the  ambitious  views  of  a  proud  and 
haughty  relative." 

"  My  dear  Mrs.  Boyer,"  replied  Au- 
gusta, in  tears,  "  you  distress  me  exceed- 
ingly by  talking  thus ;  surely  we  are  the 
best  judges  of  our  own  actions !  I  know 
nothing  of  ambitious  views,  nor  can  I  brook 
hearing  my  uncle  spoken  so  disrespectfully 
of,  even  by  you,  who  have  yourself  often 
said  he  wished  a  union  between  his  son 
and  me;  if  so,  he  shews  but  little  ambi- 
tion, for  George  may  choose  among  the 
rich  and  fair  in  London,  and  perhaps  mo- 
ney may  be  of  more  consequence  than  you 
are  aware  in  his  style  of  living." 

"  It  would  appear,  Augusta,  by  the 
ready  way  in  which  you  enter  into  your 
family  plans,  that  your  heart  was  never 
much  in  this  matter,"  returned  Mrs. 
Boyer;  "  if  so,  you  have  done  well  to 
throw  off  the  semblance  of  an  affection 
you  did  not  feel." 

"  This,"  cried  Augusta,  "  is  using  the 
privilege  of  a  friend  with  a  vengeance  ! 

this 
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this  is  too,  too  much  for  friendship  even 
to  bear,  though  it  is  far  more  endearing 
than  love." 

Before  Mrs.  Boyer  could  reply,  the  door 
opened,  and  Edward  hastily  entered. — "  I 
thought,"  cried  he,  "  you  two  were  shut 
up  here,  confabing  and  gossiping  toge- 
ther, instead  of  minding  your  business. — 
Sister,  you  forget  all  about  tea ;  mamma 
has  been  in  the  drawing-room  this  long 
time,  and  there  the  poor  urn  stood  sing- 
ing on  the  table  till  it  has  sung  itself 
hoarse — my  uncle  walking  about,  and 
looking  at  his  watch,  says — !  It  will  be  too 
late  for  you  to  walk  in  the  garden  after 
tea,  Anna,'  as  though  he  cared  about 
mamma's  cough  ;  then  papa  looks  up  with 
— *  Where  is  Augusta,  my  dear  ?" 

*  So  you  set  off  to  find  Augusta,  did 
you  ?  well,  here  I  am,  ready  to  attend  the 
summons;  so  pray  lead  Mrs.  Boyer  to  the 
drawing-room,"  replied  his  sister,  cheer- 
fully. 

But  Mrs.  Boyer  declined  the  offered 
e  6  civility 
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civility  of  Edward,  saying  she  had  pro- 
mised to  drink  tea  with  her  suffering 
friend,  Mr.  Edwin  Heathfield,  and  nothing 
ever  induced  her  to  break  her  word. 

They  were  at  the  drawing-room  door, 
and  Augusta,  without  reply,  wished  her 
good  evening,  and  entered  the  room. 

"  How,"  exclaimed  the  laughing  Ed- 
ward, as  he  returned  from  seeing  Mrs. 
Boyer  to  the  door — "  how  I  do  hate  that 
prim  sanctified  woman !" 

"  A  very  improper  exclamation,  Ed- 
ward," replied  his  father ;  "  but  pray  who 
is  this  obnoxious  person?" 

"  Oh,  that  tall,  thin  mother  Boyer !  no, 
not  mother  either — that  is  too  good  for 
her— madam  Boyer,  turning  up  her  great 
dark  eyes,  and  talking  of  *  her  afflicted 
friend,  Edwin  Heathfield;  with  whom 
she  is  to  take  tea,  and  '  nothing  ever  makes 
,  her  break  her  word.'  I  had  a  great  mind 
to  break  her  head  for  her  impudence;  for 
I  know  well  enough  what  she  meant." 

"  So  does  Augusta,  I  suppose,  for  she 

is 
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is  pouring  the  tea  into  the  cream  ewer," 
observed  the  colonel. 

"  Which  looks  very  much  as  though  she 
did  not  know  what  she  meant  herself," 
replied  she,  playfully. 

"  I  never  thought,"  said  Mrs.  St.  Orme, 
"that  1  should  be  sorry  to  hear  Mrs. 
Boyer  was  in  the  house;  but  I  certainly 
do  think  her  conduct  just  now  very  im- 
proper, and  by  no  means  that  of  a  friend, 
and  shall  without  hesitation  tell  her  so." 

"Does  not  one  of  your  favourite  au- 
thors, Anna,  say  something  about  braying 
a  fool  with  a  mortar  ?"  asked  the  colonel 
with  a  sneer. 

"  Nothing,"  replied  Augusta,  quickly, 
"  which  at  all  applies  to  Mrs.  Boyer ;  her- 
intentions  are  perfectly  kind  and  sincere, 
her  heart  one  of  the  warmest  in  which  the 
fire  of  friendship  ever  glowed,  and  her 
judgment,  generally  speaking,  strong  and 
clear.  Her  sentiments,  in  some  respects, 
may  differ  from  ours,  but  all  should  not 
think  alike." 

"  Perhaps 
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"Perhaps  not,"  said  Mr.  Orme ;  "  but  if 
Mrs.  Boyer  thinks  differently  from  me  on 
subjects  that  concern  me  and  my  family 
alone,  she  should  keep  her  thoughts  a  se- 
cret, or  her  person  at  a  distance ;  since  she 
has  not  so  much  prudence,  the  less  you 
see  of  her  the  better,  Augusta." 

"  My  dear  papa,  you  take  up  this  trifle 
much  too  seriously ;  no  improper  influence 
will  ever  be  used  by  Mrs.  Boyer :  it  would 
be  cruel  indeed  to  deprive  me  of  almost 
my  last  friend." 

"  No  one  wishes  it,  Augusta,"  replied 
her  mother,  "  but  she  must  not  interfere 
in  family  matters;  though  I  know  not 
why  you  call  her  your  only  friend ;  you 
have  many  as  kind  as  she  can  be." 

"  To  prove  my  aunt's  assertion,  dear 
Augusta,"  cried  George  St.  Orme,  "  do 
pray  put  on  your  shawl,  and  come  with 
me  to  call  on  Oldham  Waite  and  his 
charming  wife ;  I  half  promised  we  would 
see  them  this  evening." 

This  state  of  constant  excitation,  both 

mental 
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mental  and  bodily,  in  which  Augusta  was 
now  kept,  and  the  constant  repetition  of 
Mrs.  Boyer's  lectures,  which  though  given 
with  mildness,  and  often  sweet  affectionate 
earnestness,  were  nevertheless  of  the  most 
irritating  and  perplexing  nature,  could  not 
fail  to  produce  ill  effects  on  their  victim, 
who  willing  to  make  a  sacrifice  of  the 
right  eye  or  right  hand  to  propriety,  rec- 
titude, and  duty,  was  torn  between  the 
opposing  views  of  her  father  and  Mrs. 
Boy  er— two  persons  whose  judgment  she 
had  never  before  dared  to  doubt,  and  afraid 
to  rely  on  her  own  ;  indeed  it  would  have 
been  difficult  to  determine  which  way  her 
own  heart  inclined ;  to  do  right  was  her 
earnest  prayer,  and  to  enable  her  to  do  so, 
one  alone  was  able,  and  to  that  compas- 
sionate and  merciful  One,  Augusta  poured 
forth  the  overflowings  of  her  sorrowing 
and  wounded  soul  in  secret  communings, 
and  by  that  One  she  was  upheld  and 
guided. 

In  the  autumn,  colonel  St.  Orme,  after 

borrowing 
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borrowing  from  his  brother  at  various 
times  sums  that  amounted  to  a  somewhat 
heavy  aggregate — worn  out  the  patience, 
spirits,  and  temper  of  his  sister — fatigued, 
annoyed,  and  distressed  Augusta  into  al- 
most a  hatred  of  him,  and  making  every 
servant  in  the  house  dislike  him,  without 
entering  into  any  explanations,  or  even 
saying  where  he  was  going  to,  suddenly 
departed. 

George  had  been  gone  home  for  some 
weeks,  to  the  great  relief  of  Augusta,  who 
could  not  in  justice  to  herself,  or  to  him, 
receive  his  lover-like  addresses,  and  was 
totally  at  a  loss,  under  existing  circum- 
stances, how  to  avoid  them. 

Left  once  more  to  themselves,  Augusta 
began  to  breathe  freely,  and  find  pleasure 
in  her  usual  occupations. 

Edwin  Heathfield  was  removed  to  a 
considerable  distance,  and  had  commenced 
the  study  of  divinity,  and  announced  in  a 
letter  to  Mrs.  Boyer  his  perfect  emancipa- 
tion from  the  fetters  in  which  Miss  St. 

Orme 
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Orme  had  once  so  bound  him  ;  whereupon 
that  zealous  advocate  for  first  love,  how- 
ever imprudent,  became  exceedingly  in- 
dignant, declaring  she  had  been  made  a 
tool  to  serve  both  parties ;  and  Augusta, 
through  a  long  winter,  in  which,  under 
the  patronage  of  lady  Cardonnel,  she  enter- 
ed more  largely  into  the  gaieties  of  the 
city  and  its  neighbourhood  than  she  had 
ever  before  done,  received  from  her  no 
other  mark  of  friendship  than  remon- 
strance dnd  lectures  on  the  sin  of  dancing, 
singing,  and  such  like  trifling  employ, 
which,  however  well  meant,  were  worse 
than  useless ;  since  such  were  not  Augus- 
ta's employments,  they  were  only  relaxa- 
tions, which,  in  the  then  state  of  her 
health  and  spirits,  were  as  essential  as  her 
daily  food  to  the  preservation  of  both. 


CHAP- 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


Come,  peace  of  mind,  delightful  guest  ! 
Return  and  make  thy  downy  nest, 

Once  more  in  this  sad  heart : 
Nor  riches  I,  nor  power  pursue, 
Nor  hold  forbidden  joys  in  view, 

We  therefore  should  not  part. 
Where  wilt  thou  dwell,  if  not  with  me, 
From  avarice  and  ambition  free  ?  Cowper. 

Augusta  St.  Orme,  at  twenty  years  of 
age,  was  not  a  girl  to  be  overlooked  ; 
wherever  she  appeared,  she  was  sure  to 
meet  with  attentions  from  the  opposite 
sex,  and  kindness  from  her  own,  where  she 
did  not  put  plans  for  daughters  and  nieces 
in  danger,  or  threaten  beauty  with  a  rival. 
She  had  passed,  what  with  her  might  have 
been  deemed  a  dissipated  winter,  though 
among  the  light-hearted  gay  Cardonnel  fa- 
mily ;  she  was  still  laughed  at  as  a  little 

saint, 
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saint,  a  good  stay-at-home  sober  girl :  but 
Augusta  was  fully  satisfied  with  her  share 
of  foreign  gaiety,  which  was  amply  made 
up  by  the  double  tides  of  domestic  duty 
she  had  to  work  at  home,  and  the  torment 
of  frequent  morning  calls,  which,  in  the 
weak  state  of  her  mother's  health  and 
nerves,  were  often  most  annoying.  Still 
Augusta  found  pleasure  among  the  gay, 
was  pleased  by  being  noticed,  entered  with 
spirit  into  every  kind  of  innocent  frolic, 
enjoyed  the  present,  looked  on  the  past 
with  tranquillity,  and  thought  little  of  the 
future.  Her  health  however  appeared  to 
suffer;  she  grew  thin,  and  a  hectic  flush 
often  heightened  the  brilliancy  of  her  eye. 
The  spring  was  now  far  advanced,  and  Au- 
gusta's tall  slight  figure,  attenuated  al- 
most to  fragility,  her  fevered  hand,  and 
burning  cheek,  bore  strong  indications  of 
consumptive  decay.  She  was  however  ne- 
ver heard  to  complain,  and  was  generally 
cheerful,  though  Mary  told  her  mistress, 
that  "  if  master  Edward  did  tease  Miss 

so, 
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so,  she  was  certain  sure  it  would  kill  her, 
for  every  night  Miss  had  such  a  pain  in  her 
side,  she  was  just  ready  to  faint,"  to  which 
Gordon  added  his  testimony,  that  sister 
could  not  sleep,  for  she  coughed  and  drank 
water  all  night. 

St.  Orme  was  dreadfully  alarmed  and 
anxious;  he  was  sometimes  severe,  and 
often  stern  in  his  manner,  but  Augusta 
was  his  pride  and  treasure,  the  being  that 
gave  life  its  charm.  He  thought,  and 
with  truth,  that  Edwin  Heathfield  could 
not  have  any  part  or  lot  in  her  sufferings ; 
and  urged  upon  the  medical  man  who  at- 
tended her,  not  to  hide  from  him  his  worst 
suspicions. 

The  good  doctor,  who  loved  Augusta  as 
a  child,  saw  with  pain  that  the  exertions 
she  was  making  would  ultimately  destroy 
her,  if  not  put  a  stop  to,  at  least  for  a  pe- 
riod ;  he  therefore  urged  the  necessity  of 
change  of  air  and  scene,  with  a  total  relax- 
ation from  every  kind  of  pursuit  or  em- 
ploy,  except   such   as   merely  served  to 

amuse 
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amuse,  without  fatiguing  body  or  mind. 
Augusta  laughingly  declared  it  to  be  a 
very  bad  prescription :  that  she  was  per- 
fectly well,  until  she  began  to  grow  idle ; 
nnd  that  the  foundation  of  mischief  was 
laid  in  the  fashionable  life  she  had  led  in 
Hanover- square:  yet  though  Augusta 
treated  the  matter  thus  lightly,  she  felt  as- 
sured that,  could  it  be  conveniently  accom- 
plished, change  cf  scene  would  be  benefi- 
cial to  her.  She  recollected,  with  a  lan- 
guid smile,  the  many  warm  professions  of 
friendship  made  her  by  Mrs.  Beauchamp, 
and  the  scores  of  times  she  had  entreated 
her  to  spend  some  part  of  every  year  with 
her,  either  in  London  or  the  country.  The 
letters  of  that  ardent  friend  had  gradually 
grown  cooler  and  shorter,  until  they  had 
some  months  since  entirely  ceased.  Au- 
gusta's young  heart  was  pained  by  this  de- 
fection ;  but  the  truth  was,  that  Mrs. 
Beauchamp  was  incapable  of  friendship; 
she  was  pleased  with  the  frank,  natural 
manners  of  Augusta,  and  amused  by  her 

conver- 
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conversation ;  but  Mrs.  Beauchamp  was 
now  a  woman  of  fashion,  a  celebrated  wit 
and  beauty,  and  Augusta  ceased  to  be  inte- 
resting, because  too  independent  to  receive 
her  consequence  from  Mrs.  Beauchamp, 
and  too  insignificant  to  add  lustre  or  eclat 
to  her  already  brilliant  circle.  Thus  she  was 
soon  entirely  dropped,  even  from  memo- 
ry. Half  a  dozen  other  kind  friends  passed 
in  review  before  her  imagination,  who  had 
at  various  times  given  her  pressing  invi- 
tations; but  she  sickened  with  the  internal 
conviction  that  among  them  there  was  not 
one  whose  friendship  would  bear  the  test 
of  sickness,  or  the  incapability  of  giving, 
as  well  as  receiving  amusement. — "  One 
kind  soul,"  thought  Augusta,  "  there  is, 
and  only  one,  whose  heart  and  arms  would 
open  to  receive  this  feverish  languid  frame, 
with  even  more  interest  than  in  days  of 
health ;  but  from  her  I  am  prohibited,  and 
why  so  ?  Edwin  is  not  there,  and  Anna 
will  not  intrude  the  subject — nor  is  there 
any  danger  if  she  did ;  my  affections  are 

quite 
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quite  my  own,  and  Edwin  and  myself 
equally  free  in  heart  and  mind ;  but  the 
world,  all  my  family,  and  the  family  friends, 
would  be  in  arms— it  must  not  therefore  be." 

From  this  train  of  melancholy  musing, 
Augusta  was  called  to  receive  lady  Car- 
donnel  and  her  youngest  and  only  unmar- 
ried daughter. 

After  Mrs.  St.  Orme's  health  had  been 
duly  inquired  into,  and  the  usual  topics 
of  conversation  discussed,  lady  Cardonnel 
turned  to  Augusta,  saying — "  The  busi- 
ness of  my  visit  is  yet  to  come,  for  this  I 
assure  you  is  something  more  than  a  mere 
morning  call.  It  is  paying  you  but  a  poor 
compliment,  my  dear,  to  say  you  look  ill ; 
but  truth  is  sometimes  dearer  than  com- 
pliment; and  I  am  afraid  that,  little  as 
you  have  racketted,  it  has  been  rather  too 
much  for  your  health  ;  will  you  therefore 
oblige  us  all  by  accompanying  Maria  and 
myself  to  Cheltenham  for  a  month,  and 
from  thence  to  Clifton  for  another  month  ? 
we  shall  live  quiet,  for  Maria  looks   too 

pink 
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pink  and  white,  as  well  as  yourself;  and 
I  hope  to  bring  you  both  back  blooming 
sonsie  lassies :  what  say  you  ?  we  start  on 
Monday  next." 

While  her  ladyship  was  speaking,  a  let- 
ter was  put  into  the  hands  of  Augusta  by 
a  servant. — "  From  lady  Hargrave  !"  ex- 
claimed she  in  surprise. 

"Ah,  well,"  resumed  lady  Cardonnel, 
"  read  your  letter,  while  I  persuade  mamma 
to  spare  you — perhaps  it  may  influence 
your  decision." 

"  You  are  very  kind,  my  dear  madam, 
but  I  certainly  shall  not  pay  you  such 
an  ill  compliment  as  to  make  your  invita- 
tion merely  an  accommodation,"  replied 
Augusta  gratefully. 

"  Nay,  nay,  Augusta,  consult  your  own 
gratification  while  you  can  ;  you  are  much 
too  young  to  talk  of  sacrifices." 

"  But  not  to  make  them,"  thought  Au- 
gusta, as  breaking  the  seal  of  her  letter  she 
withdrew  to  a  window  to  read  it ;  one 
glance  however   was  sufficient  to  satisfy 

her 
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her  that  a  more  retired  situation  was  ne- 
cessary for  its  perusal.  An  entreaty, 
couched  in  Eleonora's  warm  terms,  that 
Augusta  would  immediately  join  her  at 
Richmond,  and  in  the  autumn  accompany 
her  to  Brighton,  began  the  epistle.  Au- 
gusta closed  it  with  a  sick  shudder,  and 
turned  from  the  window. 

"  Well,"  cried  Maria  Cardonnel,  "  I  am 
not  prepared  for  an  excuse ;  you  will  go 
with  us,  dear  Miss  St.  Orme,  I  am  sure 
you  will." 

"  Nothing,  my  dear  Maria,  will  give  me 
more  pleasure,  if  I  can  be  spared ;  but  you 
know  we  have  not  large,  independent  for- 
tunes, and  I  am  obliged  to " 

"  To  have  a  physician  every  day,  take 
medicine,  grow  thin,  cough,  and  give 
your  father  and  mother  the  heart-ach,"  in- 
terrupted the  lively  Maria. 

"  Unless  Mr.  St.  Or  me  sees  any  objec- 
tion, which  I  think  impossible,"  said  Mrs. 
St.  Orme,  "  we  shall  be  most  happy  to  ac- 
cept your  kind  invitation  for  Augusta,  on 

vol.  in.  ¥  whose 
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whose  account  we  have  felt  very  anxious 
of  late — her  papa  particularly,  who  has 
made  an  idol  of  her,  watches  every  turn 
of  her  countenance  with  painful  scrutiny." 

"  Then,  Augusta,  my  dear,  wre  shall 
have  the  pleasure  of  your  company  in  our 
quiet  excursion  in  search  of  health.  But 
how  is  my  old  acquaintance,  lady  Har- 
grave? — has  she  found  a  search  after  hap- 
piness a  successful  one  ?"  asked  lady  Car- 
donnel. 

"  All  the  happiness  Eleonora  sought  for, 
I  believe  she  has  found,"  replied  Augusta : 
"  she  is  rich — is  the  fashion — possesses  a 
title — fine  houses — fine  carriages — a  fine 
yacht — and  to  crown  the  whole,  a  fine  son. 
I  am  very  happy  in  receiving  your  lady- 
ship's invitation  before  my  cousin's  letter, 
for  it  contains  a  pressing  request  to  join 
her,  that  I  should  have  been  at  a  loss  how 
to  dispose  of  in  any  other  manner." 

"  Now,  my  dear  girl,  be  honest,"  cried 
her  ladyship — "  I  do  not  invite  you  to  half 
the  fine  things  your  cousin  does." 

"  Nor 
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"  Nor  do  I  require  half  a  quarter  of 
them,"  replied  Augusta,  smiling:  "though 
I  will  not  allow  myself  an  invalid,  sir 
William  Hargrave's  house  and  style  of 
living  would  bring  me  to  thegrave  shortly." 

"  Augusta,"  said  her  mother,  "  was  not 
born  for  dissipation,  and  her  education  has 
unfitted  her  for  finding  enjoyment  in  it : 
thank  God,  she  prefers  happiness  to  fa- 
shion !" 

*  A  very  proper  choice :  we  must  see 
to  find  her  a  husband  who  has  the  same 
old-fashioned  taste.  Remember,  my  dear 
— Monday  at  eight  we  go  off  in  search  of 
him!"  replied  lady  Cardonnel,  as  laugh- 
ing she  kissed  her  hand  and  departed. 

Augusta  immediately  retired  to  read 
Eleonora's  letter  with  attention;  it  was 
written  in  a  strain  of  energy  amounting 
almost  to  madness — imploring  Augusta  to 
come  and  teach  her  how  to  love  the  child 
of  a  man  she  hated,  and  to  see  the  wife  of 
the  man  she  adored,  without  longing  to 
murder  her ! — "  You  would  scarcely  know 
f  2t  me, 
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me,  Augusta,"  continued  she;  "I  talk, 
and  laugh  loud,  rouge  high,  stare  boldly, 
play  off  wild  sallies  of  wit,  dash  through 
thick  and  thin,  am  envied,  hated,  admired, 
flattered,  and  despised."  In  another  part 
— "  The  Hanover-square  establishment, 
wonderful  to  say,  still  stands  its  ground ! 
Our  decoy  duck  has  just  lured  a  rich  booby ; 
if  the  meshes  of  her  net  prove  strong 
enough  to  hold  him,  it  will  bolster  up  af- 
fairs some  time  longer.  I  am  miserable, 
Augusta — madly  so,  and  hate  those  who 
are  not ;  yet  I  long  to  repose — to  cool  my- 
self on  the  refreshing  verdure  of  your  can- 
did, unsuspecting,  unsophisticated  mind 
— to  see  once  more  a  being  who  speaks 
and  thinks  alike — unpolluted  by  the  cling- 
ing vices  of  a  London  world.  I  long  to 
turn  my  eyes,  scalded  with  the  sight  of 
gluttony,  pampered  sensuality,  and  vicious 
indulgence,  on  the  dear,  cool  blue  eye, 
sparkling  with  innocence  and  truth,  that 
so  often  reproved  my  follies,  and  so  clearly 
saw  the  burning  gulf  into  which,  with 

mad 
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mad  infatuation,  I  dared  to  leap.  You 
may  perhaps  love  this  little  imp — this 
child  of  the  hateful  Hargrave,  who  scarcely 
knows  the  wretch  is  in  existence:  for 
brandy  is  dearer  than  wife  or  brat,  and 
much,  very  much  nearer.  Come  then 
and  supply  a  mother's  place  to  him — a 
sister's,  a  saviour's  place  to  me !" 

Augusta  closed  the  paper;  her  head 
was  giddy — her  heart  sick :  she  covered 
her  face  with  both  hands,  as  if  to  shut  out 
the  frightful  images  Eleonora  had  conjured 
up,  and  for  a  moment  persuaded  herself 
she  ought  to  fly  to  her,  to  console,  to 
sooth,  to  support  her ;  but  a  violent  flood 
of  tears,  and  a  few  moments  spent  in  de- 
votional exercise,  restored  her  composure, 
and  shewed  her  the  folly  of  such  an  at- 
tempt— the  sin  of  thus  mingling  with 
those  who  were  rushing  headlong  to  de- 
struction— "  swift  to  do  evil" — hastening 
down  the  broad  road  that  leadeth  to  de- 
struction, with  wilful  impetuosity,  blind 
to  the  yawning  gulf,  red  with  unquenchr 
f  3  able 
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able  fire,  "  where  the  worm  dieth  not," 
that  gaped  to  receive  them. — "  And  who 
made  thee  to  differ,  or  what  hast  thou 
that  thou  hast  not  received  ?"  sighed  Au- 
gusta, as  in  the  deep  humility  of  Christian 
thankfulness  she  laid  aside  her  cousin's 
letter,  and  descended  to  meet  the  father 
who  had  been  the  guide  and  director  of 
her  youth,  and  had  led  her  into  the  path 
of  religious  rectitude. 

Cheltenham  was  not  at  that  period  what 
it  is  now ;  but  it  was  even  then  a  rising 
place,  and  held  out  many  attractions  to 
the  lover  of  pleasure,  as  well  as  to  those 
who  sought  relief  from  its  mineral  springs. 
Augusta  grew  daily  stronger ;  her  spirits 
were  more  even,  and  the  rose  on  her  cheek 
soon  bloomed  with  more  of  its  native  hue, 
than  the  vivid  spots  which  burned  there 
heretofore.  Maria  Cardonnel  too  was  much 
improved  by  change — so  much  so,  that  at 
the  end  of  a  fortnight,  lady  Cardonnel  an- 
nounced her  intention  of  accepting  an  in- 
vitation given  them  for  a  dinner-party. 

"  I  thought 
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"  I  thought  we  were  to  live  quietly," 
said  Augusta,  smiling. 

"  So  you  shall,  my  dear,  but  not  be 
buried  alive ;  you  both  look  well  now,  if 
not  strong;  and  we  must  see  and  be  seen 
a  little — only  a  very  little.  Mrs.  Dun- 
stanville  is  an  old  and  valued  friend  of 
mine ;  she  is  here,  with  her  only  son  and 
daughter — all  that  remain  from  a  large 
family ;  indeed,  she  has  been  a  most  af- 
flicted woman  :  two  husbands  and  several 
children  have  been  torn  from  her — not  in 
the  common  way ;  they  all  died  in  some 
strange  way." 

"  Is  it  an  invitation  from  Mrs.  Dun- 
stanville  you  will  accept,  mamma  ?"  asked 
Maria,  eagerly. 

"  Yes,  my  dear.  What,  are  you  think- 
ing of  her  handsome  son  ?  He  is  a  mer- 
chant, you  know,  and  will  perhaps  some- 
times talk  of  the  counting-house,"  replied 
her  mother,  archly. 

"  Not  I,  mamma,"  rejoined  Maria :  "  let 

me  be  seventeen  first,  and  come  out  in  good 

f  4s  style. — 
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style. — But,  Augusta,  do  you  not  think 
Dunstanville  handsome  ?" 

rt  How  can  I  tell,  Maria,  and  have  never 
seen  him?" 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Miss ;  we  met  him 
at  the  Well  yesterday :  I  spoke  twice  to 
him.  Don't  you  recollect  a  tall,  elegant- 
looking,  dark  young  man,  who  stood  with 
that  odd-looking  man,  that  you  observed, 

'  So  fat  he  appeared,  he  was  more  like  a  tun, 
Or  like  two  single  gentlemen  roll'd  into  one?'* 

"  I  recollect,  my  friend,  the  tun,"  re- 
plied she,  laughing ;  "  but  was  so  engaged 
in  admiring  him,  that  I  had  not  time  to 
observe  Mr.  Dunstanville;  however,  I 
promise  to  make  amends  by  looking  at 
him  well  when  we  dine  at  his  mother's." 

But  it  so  happened,  though  Augusta 
could  never  account  for  it,  that  when  she 
did  meet  Alfred  Dunstanville,  she  forgot 
to  notice  his  person,  though  he  talked  to 
her  more  than  to  any  other  person  in  the 
room ;  and  to  Maria's  numerous  questions 

and 
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and  exclamations,  of — "  is  he  not  a  re- 
markably fine  figure? — what  beautiful 
eyes ! — what  lovely  teeth !"  &c.  &c.  she 
could  only  smilingly  acquiesce ;  but  of  his 
conversation,  not  a  word  was  lost ;  it  was 
a  treat  such  as  had  seldom  fallen  to  the 
lot  of  Augusta.  To  a  mind  richly  endow- 
ed by  nature,  in  the  highest  possible  state 
of  cultivation,  Dunstanville  added  tho- 
rough knowledge  of  general  subjects,  and 
polished  manners,  united  with  urbanity  of 
disposition :  to  him  the  past  and  the  pre- 
sent were  equally  familiar,  and  in  him 
were  united,  in  the  happiest  manner,  the 
scholar,  the  man  of  business,  the  keen,  re- 
fined observer,  and  the  polished  gentleman. 
Finding  Augusta  disposed  to  attend  to 
subjects  less  frivolous  than  those  which 
often  occupy  young  ladies,  Dunstanville 
delighted  her  by  opening  the  rich  trea- 
sures of  his  well-stored  mind  :  all  that  was 
interesting,  either  historical  or  statistical, 
in  the  beautiful  town  of  Cheltenham  and 
its  neighbourhood,  was  pointed  out,  in 
f  5  what 
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what  Augusta  thought  the  finest  lan- 
guage she  had  ever  heard.  Of  her  native 
county  she  had  never  before  known  half 
so  many  particulars,  and  blushed  to  hear 
objects  of  curiosity  and  interest  named, 
for  the  first  time,  that  were  within  a  morn- 
ing walk  of  her  father's  house,  France, 
Italy,  Spain,  and  the  West  Indies,  passed 
in  review :  Alfred  Dunstanville  had  tra- 
velled over  them  all — not  merely  obser- 
vant of  fashions,  theatres,  and  the  ladies, 
but  with  close  observation,  and  keen  re- 
search into  all  that  could  improve  tire 
mind  and  enlarge  the  understanding :  to 
him  each  country,  its  customs*  manners, 
religion,  politics,  laws,  and  geography, 
were  perfectly  familiar,  and  he  spoke  of 
them  with  that  clearness  and  precision 
which  gave  to  all  his  observations  the 
stamp  of  sterling  good  sense  and  sound 
truth.  Never  had  Augusta  passed  an 
evening  half  so  delightfully— -never  had 
she  received  so  much  information,  or  seen 
her  own  deficiencies  so  clearly  ;  but  Dun- 
stanville, 
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stanville,  while  he  discovered  those  defi- 
ciencies to  her,  seemed  not  to  see  them 
himself;  and  so  well  kept  up  her  conse- 
quence, that  it  was  only  when  reflecting 
on  his  acquirements,  that  she  blushed  at 
her  own  ignorance,  and  wondered  if  his 
sister  were  as  clever  as  she  was  handsome : 
this  however  could  not  be  determined,  so 
Augusta  went  to  bed,  and  dreamt  of  the 
brother  all  night. 

"  Well,  Augusta,"  said  lady  Cardonnel, 
as  they  were  at  breakfast  the  next  morn- 
ing, or  rather  noon,  "  you  were  not  disap- 
pointed, I  hope,  in  the  Dunstanvilles, 
though  the  little  old  lady  is  rather  ner- 
vous and  fidgety  in  her  manners,  for  a 
woman  so  well  born." 

"  Trouble,  you  know,  my  dear  madam, 
will  shake  the  nerves,  however  good  the 
birth;  but  Mrs.  Dunstanville,  whom  we 
must  not  call  old  lady,  appears  to  be  very 
cheerful,  and  with  cause ;  for  she  is  parti- 
cularly happy  in  her  children,  and  what 
can  she  wish  for  more  ?" 

f  6  "  Oh, 
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"  Oh,  a  thousand  things !  but,  tell  mef 
what  do  you  think  of  Alfred  ?" 

Augusta  blushed  deeply,  as  she  replied 
— "  That  he  is,  without  exception,  the 
most  elegant,  the  most  animated,  and  best 
informed  young  man  I  have  ever  met 
with !" 

"  Bravo,  Augusta !  so  far  good :  and 
what  if  the  young  man  thinks  as  highly 
of  you?" 

"  Why  then,  madam,  he  will  think  bet- 
ter of  me  than  I  deserve,  and  prove  him- 
self wanting  in  penetration. — But  what, 
Maria,  are  you  so  busy  doing?" 

"  Oh,"  replied  Maria,  laughing,  "  I  was 
taking  a  likeness  of  the  old  lady  and  her 
wide-mouthed  daughter  from  recollection, 
and  have  succeeded  to  a  miracle." 

<(  In  drawing  a  frightful  caricature.  Ma- 
ria, I  did  not  think  you  so  ill-natured." 

"  I  cry  you  mercy,  Augusta ;  if  old  wo- 
men will  twinkle  their  little  odd  eyes,  and 
look  like  monkeys  full  of  mischief,  or 
young  ladies  stare  their  eyes,   and  gape 

opei\ 
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open  their  mouths,  like  an  owl  just  poun- 
cing on  an  unfortunate  sparrow,  it  is  no 
fault  of  mine;  theirs  be  the  faults,  and 
theirs  the  punishment." 

"  You  are  joking,  Maria,  and  that  not 
kindly :  surely  you  think  Selina  Dunstan- 
ville  a  very  fine  girl  ?"  cried  Augusta. 

"  Oh  yes,  a  fine  girl,  certainly ;  most 
admirably  calculated  to  figure  in  some 
gay  pastry-cook's  shop,  or  in  the  front 
of  a  booth  for  horsemanship:  such  a 
mouth  ! — and  such  a  voice !  I  expected 
every  moment  to  be  gobbled  down  as 
ducks  gobble  frogs;  or  if  I  escaped  that, 
there  was  no  chance  of  not  being  deafened  : 
upon  my  word,  I  believe  my  hearing  was 
a  little  injured,  for  not  a  word  could  I 
understand  of  her  handsome  brother's, 
though  you  seemed  to  have  heard  enough 
to  turn  your  head." 

"  And  steal  your  heart  into  the  bargain, 
hey,  Augusta !"  rejoined  her  ladyship,  play- 
fully. 

*s  Gently,  good  friends,  if  you  please," 

returned 
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returned  Augusta,  in  the  same  tone: 
"  hearts  are  queer  things,  and  take  strange 
flights  sometimes ;  but  I  believe  mine  is 
safe  yet :  and  so,  my  pretty  Maria,  you 
could  not  hear?  Well,  be  satisfied,  for 
you  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing,  and 
well  observing  his  features,  if  this  paper 
is  to  be  believed,"  holding  up  a  card  which 
had  fallen  from  Maria's  reticule,  on  which 
Dunstanville's  fine  face  was  accurately 
sketched. 

A  good  deal  of  badinage  and  trifling 
followed,  in  the  midst  of  which  the  origi- 
nal of  the  sketch  was  announced :  he  came 
to  make  inquiries  after  the  ladies,  and 
brought  with  him  some  drawings,  done 
from  sketches  he  had  taken  on  the  Conti- 
nent, to  shew  Miss  St.  Orme.  Augusta 
was  pleased  and  interested:  she  entered 
with  enthusiasm  into  his  descriptions  of 
Rome  and  Naples,  and  was  observing  with 
spirited  animation  upon  a  coloured  draw- 
ing, descriptive  of  the  latter  place  after 
sunset,  when  lighted  with  a  glowing  red 

by 
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by  the  fire  of  Vesuvius;  Maria  looked 
over  her  shoulder,  and  fixing  her  piercing 
diamond-like  eyes  on  Dunstanville,  ex- 
claimed— "  This  is  throwing  time  and  ta- 
lent away  with  a  vengeance :  why,  Lord 
help  you,  Augusta  knows  no  more  of 
drawing  than  I  of  Greek !  she  only  ad* 
mires  them  from  pure  politeness." 

"  An  accomplishment,  or  virtue,  term 
it  which  you  will,  that  appears  native  in 
Miss  St.  Orme,"  replied  Dunstanville,  with 
emphasis. 

"  And  which  she  will  never  so  far  for- 
get herself  as  to  wound  or  disgrace,"  re- 
joined lady  Cardonnel,  angry  with  her 
daughter's  littleness  of  mind. 

"  Maria  is  quite  right  though,"  said  Au- 
gusta, with  a  changing  countenance :  "  I 
do  not  know  any  thing  of  the  art ;  and  it 
is  more  as  subjects  of  geography  than  as 
drawings,  I  admire  these  beautiful  pic- 
tures." 

"  When  you  come  next,  Dunstanville, 

bring 
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bring  her  a  large  atlas,"  laughed  Maria, 
maliciously. 

"  I  must  beg  leave  to  contradict  you, 
Miss  St.  Orme,"  replied  he,  without  no- 
ticing Maria:  "  you  may  not  perhaps 
know  the  use  of  the  pencil,  but  taste  and 
judgment  are  yours  preeminently,  and 
these  are  the  principal  requisites  of  an 
artist." 

"  Thank  you,"  replied  Augusta,  gaily. 
"  Then  with  these,  a  knowing  look,  shrug 
of  the  shoulder,  and  sundry  side  glances, 
I  must  endeavour  to  hide  my  ignorance 
under  the  cap  of  a  connoisseur;  but  not 
when  Maria  is  present,  where  her  own  ex- 
cellence in  the  art,  and  love  of  truth,  will 
not  only  discover,  but  expose  my  impos- 
ture." 

"As  it  would  justly  merit:  be  but 
yourself,  and  you  are  sure  of  love,  esteem, 
and  friendship,"  returned  Maria,  affec- 
tionately. 

That  morning,  that  evening,  and  many 
mornings  and  evenings,  passed,  Augusta 

knew 
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knew  not  how ;  yet  she  felt  the  better  and 
the  happier  for  them.  Alfred  Dunstan- 
ville  was  always  at  her  side :  some  new 
poem,  some  interesting  publication  for 
Augusta;  a  new  song,  or  a  drawing,  for 
Maria,  brought  him  every  evening ;  and 
some  new  object,  a  fine  view,  an  old  castle, 
or  a  waterfall,  formed  an  excuse  for  daily 
walks.  Captain  Hotham,  an  old  acquain- 
tance of  the  Cardonnels,  generally  con- 
trived to  be  of  the  party,  and  to  occupy 
the  whole  attention  of  Maria ;  so  that  Al- 
fred and  Augusta,  left  to  themselves,  were 
ages  gone,  and  many  fathom  deep  in  love, 
before  Augusta  even  suspected  the  fact ; 
though  so  much  could  not  be  said  for 
Dunstanville :  he  was  the  chosen  friend 
and  confident  of  Herbert  Townsend,  and 
through  him  Augusta  was  well  known  to 
Alfred,  at  a  period  when  he  never  expect- 
ed to  see  her.  The  good  opinion  Town- 
send  had  instilled  was  an  acquaintance 
soon  ripened  into  pure  and  ardent  love : 
he  often  talked  to  her  of  the  Townsends, 

and 
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and  sometimes  led  the  subject  to  the 
Heathfield  family^,  but  Augusta's  clear 
and  unembarrassed  answers,  her  animated 
praise  of  Anna,  and  her  candid  remarks 
on  other  members  of  the  family,  convinced 
Alfred,  that  however  warm  her  heart  may 
be,  it  never  beat  with  any  regard  beyond 
fraternal  friendship  for  Edwin  Heathfield. 
— •"  If  you  knew  Edwin,"  said  Augusta 
to  Dunstanville,  "  I  think  you  would  es- 
teem him,  he  has  so  much  unpretending 
goodness  of  heart." 

"  I  do  know  him,  Augusta,  and  have 
heard  him  speak  of  you  in  warmer  terms 
than  those." 

"  You  do  know  him !  then  you  know 

"  exclaimed  Augusta,  blushing,  and 

suddenly  stopping  short. 

"  Yes,"  returned  Alfred,  taking  her 
hand,  f*  I  know  that  you  were  once  en- 
gaged to  Edwin,  and  that  he  still  highly 
esteems — nay  loves  you." 

Augusta,  covered  with  blushes,  mo- 
destly acknowledged  the  fact,  that,  had 

nothing 
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nothing  arisen  to  prevent  it,  she  should 
probably  have  completed  the  engagement 
— "  And  yet,"  continued  she,  "  though  I 
was  very  sorry  to  hurt  Edwin's  feelings, 
or  to  quarrel  with  him,  it  was  always  a 
relief  to  me ;  and  now,  I  know  not  why, 
but  for  worlds  I  would  not  enter  into  that 
engagement  again.  I  cannot  account  for 
such  a  feeling." 

"  But  I  can,"  thought  Dunstanville ; 
and  as  Augusta  raised  her  eyes  to  his  in 
conclusion,  the  words  were  so  plainly 
written  there,  that  she  dropped  them  im- 
mediately, and  blushing  almost  painfully, 
sunk  into  silence. 

The  sudden  coming  up  of  captain  Ho- 
tham  and  Maria  restored  Augusta  to  her- 
self, though  her  hand  still  lay  passively  in 
that  of  Alfred's. 

Maria  Cardonnel  was  passionately  fond 
of  singing;  but  Nature,  in  giving  her  a 
just  ear  and  rapid  finger,  denied  her  an 
harmonious  voice — a  defect  of  which  Ma- 
ria, though   sufficiently  vain,   was   fully 

conscious : 
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conscious :  she  however,  as  far  as  it  was 
possible,  made  up  for  it,  by  inducing  Au- 
gusta to  sing  as  often  as  her  yet  delicate 
state  would  permit.  Dunstanville  had  a 
fine,  clear,  sonorous  voice,  and  sung  a  re- 
markably fine  second.  Maria  called  them 
from  what  both  preferred,  a  tete-a-t£te  in 
a  distant  part  of  the  room,  to  sing  for  her. 
Both  however  cheerfully  complied. 

"  Try  that  once  more  to  oblige  me,  Au- 
gusta," said  Dunstanville,  in  the  voice  of 
unequivocal  tenderness. 

Maria  turned  her  bright  eyes,  full  of 
meaning,  on  Augusta,  as  she  softly  whis- 
pered— 

"  That  strain  again— it  has  a  dying  fall : 
Oh,  it  came  o'er  my  ear,  like  the  sweet  south, 
That  breathes  upon  a  bank  of  violets, 
Stealing  and  giving  odour." 

"  Nonsense,  Maria,"  said  Augusta,  with 
agitation. 

"  Will  you  then  favour  me  by  singing 
it  again  ?" 

"  Sing   for   thee!    ay,   'till   voice   and 

breath 
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breath  shall  cease !"  again  whispered  Maria. 

Augusta  raised  her  eyes :  they  met  those 
of  Dunstanville,  and  singing  was  at  an 
end.  She  blushed,  trembled,  turned  deadly 
pale,  and  sunk  into  a  chair,  deprived  of 
motion,  and  almost  of  sense. 

In  an  instant  all  the  room  was  in  alarm. 
Lady  Cardonnel  protested  against  long 
walks  and  singing — "  Both  must  be  given 
up,"  cried  she,  "  or  we  shall  destroy  her." 

Selina  Dunstanville  thought  Chelten- 
ham too  warm — "  Even  I  feel  it  enerva- 
ting," said  she,  "  who  never  had  an  hour's 
illness  in  my  life," 

"  I  dare  say  you  do,  my  dear,"  che- 
rtiped  the  fidgety  little  mother;  ".  for  you 
would  live  at  the  seaside  if  you  could ; 
but  I  am  so  nervous,  it  does  not  agree 
with  me;  and  Miss  St.  Orme  looks  too 
consumptive  for  sea  breezes." 

"  Never  think  of  sea  breezes,"  cried 
Maria,  "  but  allow  me,  Augusta,  to  assist 
you  to  the  window  of  the  adjoining  room, 
and  you  will  be  well  directly." 

«  Thank 
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"  Thank  you,  my  dear,"  smiled  Augusta, 
as  she  made  an  effort  to  rise,  but  would 
have  fallen,  had  not  the  ready  arm  of 
Dunstanville  supported  her. 

Maria  playfully,  but  peremptorily,  for- 
bid any  one  to  follow  them ;  and  Augusta 
soon  recovered  her  recollection  and  pre- 
sence of  mind,  but  was  not  again  able  to 
join  the  company  that  night ;  she  there- 
fore deputed  Maria  to  make  her  adieu, 
and  retired. 

"  Wilt  you  admit  me  at  an  early  hour 
in  the  morning?"  asked  Dunstanville,  as 
he  pressed  her  hand  in  parting. 

"  As  usual,"  smiled  Augusta ;  but  her 
hand  trembled,  and  Alfred's  fervent  "  God 
bless  you"  sunk  on  her  heart  with  an  in- 
explicable sensation. 

In  the  sanctuary  of  her  own  chamber, 
Augusta,  with  many  tears,  commenced  an 
examination  of  her  heart:  for  the  last 
month,  the  task  of  self-examination,  which 
had  all  her  life  been  a  prominent  feature 
in  her  closet  duties,  had  for  some  unknown 

cause 
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cause  been  neglected. — "  Ah  !"  wept  Au- 
gusta, "  I  now  too  plainly  see  the  cause : 
this  fascinating  man  has  occupied  my  wa- 
king and  sleeping  thoughts,  more,  I  blush 
to  own  it,  than  even  God  himself.  Do  I 
then  love  him? — have  I  yielded  my  soul 
to  a  man  who  never  asked  it  ?  Ah,  Au- 
gusta! where  is  now  your  pride — your 
delicacy  ?  —  that  retiring  dignity  on 
which  you  valued  yourself?"  The  tears 
which  followed  this  severe  censure  calmed 
her  mind:  she  recollected,  with  mingled 
pain  and  pleasure,  the  unceasing  attentions, 
the  unwearied  assiduity  of  Alfred — his 
fine  talents,  his  cultivated  understanding, 
his  richly  stored  mind,  his  Christian  piety, 
his  amiable  qualities,  and  his  manly  ten- 
derness: she  felt  too,  certainly,  that  he 
interested  her  much  more  than  Edwin 
had  ever  done,  and  that  her  feelings  re- 
specting him  were  less  calm — had  more 
of  sentiment — had  more  of  that  touch, 
which  "  awakes  the  nerves  where  agony 
is  born,"  than  those  she  experienced  when 

attached 
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attached  to  Edwin  :  a  sort  of  innate  con- 
sciousness told  her  she  loved,  and  was  be- 
loved, by  a  being  of  Heaven's  choicest 
workmanship;    but   accustomed    to   self- 
subjection,  she  dared  not  indulge  a  vision 
so  soft,  so  delightful:  her  father   would 
perhaps   forbid — Alfred    himself  did  not 
probably  participate  in  her  sentiments,  or 
at    utmost,   did   not  feel  a  passion    that 
would  outlive  a  stern  reception,  and  her 
want  of   fortune;    this    scarcely-acknow- 
ledged soft  vision  of  her  heart,  so  full  of 
sentiment,  so  full  of  enthusiasm,  and  so 
exclusive,  must  then  be  crushed  in  its  in- 
fancy— must  be   consigned    to   oblivion: 
the  thought  was  agony,    and  the   night 
wore  away  in  tears  and  broken  slumbers, 
and  Augusta  in  the  morning  was  so  weak 
and  languid,  that  lady  Cardonnel  insisted 
on  her  taking  breakfast  in  bed,  and  con- 
fining herself  to  the  house  all  day. — "  I 
think,  my  dear,"  continued  she,  "  that  our 
original  plan  of  a  month  at  Clifton  would 
be  beneficial  to  you  :  we  have  been  at  this 

place 
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place  six  weeks,  you  know,  and  I  thought 
we  were  all  so  wTell  and  happy  here,  it  was 
best  to  stay ;  but  I  do  not  like  your  symp- 
toms just  now." 

Augusta  assured  her,  and  with  truth, 
that  no  place  could  be  better  for  her  than 
Cheltenham  :  she  had  over-exerted  herself, 
but  a  little  rest  would  put  all  right  again, 
and  earnestly  requested  they  might  not 
remove. 

"  Well,  we  shall  see,  and  will  act  ac- 
cordingly," replied  her  friend. 

After  lady  Cardonnel  and  her  daughter 
were  gone  out,  Augusta,  desiring  to  be 
denied  to  every  one,  descended  to  the 
drawing-room,  and  sat  down  to  write  her 
usual  weekly  dispatch  to  her  father ;  de- 
termining to  speak  freely  of  Alfred  Dun- 
stanviile:  but  her  heretofore  ready  pen 
refused  its  aid;  and  while  bending  over 
the  paper,  vainly  searching  for  words  to 
express  her  ideas,  she  heard  some  one  en- 
ter the  room,  and  looking  up,  met  the 
speaking  countenance  of  the  object  who 

VOL.  III.  g  at 
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at  that  moment  occupied  all  her  thoughts. 
— "  Good  Heavens  !  Mr.  Dunstanville, 
how  came  you  here  ?"  exclaimed  she,  de- 
light at  the  same  time  beaming  on  every 
feature. 

"  And  why  that  question,  Augusta?" 
returned  Dunstanville,  taking  her  hand, 
and  seating  himself  on  the  sofa  beside  her ; 
"  was  it  not  natural  that  Mr.  Dunstan- 
ville should  this  morning  inquire  for  Miss 
St.  Orme,  who  he  last  evening  left  so  far 
from  well?" 

"  I  had  desired  to  be  denied  to  every 
body ;  but  you  are  not  offended,  Alfred, 
are  you?" 

"  Not  now  you  call  me  Alfred  :  but, 
my  dearest  Augusta,  it  is  time  ceremony 
between  us  should  cease;  you  cannot,  I 
think,  need  to  be  told  how  inexpressibly 
dear  one  little  month  has  rendered  you  to 
a  heart,  that,  in  fact,  loved  you  before  it 
saw  you ;  say  then,  beloved  Augusta,  can 
you  return  an  affection,  pure,  ardent,  and 
holy  ;  and  will  you  nobly  accept,  and  kind- 
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ly  treat,  an  honest  heart,  that  beats  for 
you  alone?" 

If  Augusta  could  not  speak — if  she 
wept  abundantly — if  she  trembled,  and 
turned  red  and  pale  by  turns — sorrow  cer- 
tainly had  no  share  in  her  emotions ;  nor 
had  Alfred  cause  for  despair,  scarcely  for 
doubt. 

Three  hours  passed  rapidly  away ;  smiles 
and  blushes  supplied  the  place  of  tears  on 
Augusta's  face ;  she  had  made  no  progress 
with  her  letter,  but  a  wonderful  one  in 
the  (to  her  certainly  new)  science  of  love 
. — "  Can  you  now  understand,  sweet  one, 
why  you  '  would  not  for  worlds,'  again 
enter  into  your  engagement  with  Edwin 
Heathfield  ?"  asked  Dunstanville  archly. 

*A  I  believe  I  can. — But  here  comes  lady 
Cardonnel  and  Maria;  they  talk  of  going 
to  Clifton — what  say  you  to  it  ?" 

"  That  I  shall  immediately  follow  you." 

The  entrance  of  her  ladyship  prevented 

more. — "  Why,  Dunstanville,"  exclaimed 

she,  "  I  told  you  Miss  St.  Orme  wished 

G  2  to 
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to  be  alone  this  morning: — and,  Augusta, 
I  thought  you  were  denied  to  company  ? 
This  is  strange." 

"  Not  very  strange,  madam ;  since  I 
did  not  choose  to  be  included  in  the  pro- 
scription ;  and  finding  the  door  open, 
walked  up  unannounced,"  replied  Dun- 
stanville  calmly. 

"  Not  choose!     I  don't  understand  you. 

No  one  can  be  more  welcome  at  all  times ; 

but  still  there  is  such  a  thing  as  etiquette 
»» 

••  Which  no  one  can  break  more  readily 
than  Augusta,"  interrupted  Maria,  spite- 
fully. 

"  Than  Alfred,  you  mean,  Maria,"  said 
Dunstanville,  in  the  same  calm  manner. — 
"  But,  madam,"  turning  to  lady  Cardon- 
nel,  "  I  again  repeat,  /  did  not  choose  to 
be  excluded ;  I  wished  to  have  some  con- 
versation with  Miss  St.  Orme,  on  a  subject 
too  interesting  to  admit  the  presence  of 
even  lady  Cardonnel  or  my  fair  friend 
Maria — the  opportunity  was  therefore  to 

me 
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me  a  golden  one. — Augusta,  my  love, 
good  morning :  keep  yourself  tranquil  for 
my  sake :— I  shall  have  the  honour  of  taking- 
tea  with  you,  if  your  ladyship  will  admit 
me." 

"  You  are  a  saucy  fellow,  and  perhaps 
may  not  choose  to  be  excluded;  so  come 
when,  and  as  often  as  you  please,"  replied 
her  ladyship  gaily. — !1  Augusta,  my  love," 
continued  she,  as  Dunstanville  left  the 
room,  "  do  pray  calm  that  haughty  brow; 
I  beg  pardon  for  offending  you ;  but  the 
fact  is,  I  have  been  angry  these  two  or 
three  days  with  Alfred  for  not  coming  to 
the  point  I  see  he  has  now  done;  I  there- 
fore freely  forgive  him,  and  wish  you  as 
happy  as  you  deserve — happier  you  can- 
not be.  We  need  not  think  of  Clifton 
now,  I  fancy.  By  the  bye,  do  you  re- 
member what  I  said  on  leaving  your  good 
father's  house  the  last  time  ?" 

Alfred  was  now  received  as  the  accepted 

lover  of  Augusta,  who  soon  found  that 

however  ardent  the  devotion  she  had  for- 

g  3  merly 
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merly  admired  in  Mrs.  Townsend  for  her 
husband,  it  did  not  exceed,  if  equal,  that 
she  now  felt  for  Dunstanville ;  he  was  the 
beau  ideal  of  her  youthful  imagination — 
filled  with  animal  life — and  existing  but 
for  her :  in  him  she  found  the  friend,  com- 
panion, instructor,  and  protector,  she  had 
often  pictured ;  like  her,  he  loved  with  en- 
thusiasm, and  like  her,  gloried  in  the  ob- 
ject of  his  heart's  election.  Nor  was  the 
flattering  kindness  of  Mrs.  Dunstanville 
and  Selina  lightly  regarded  by  Augusta, 
whom,  as  Alfred's  mother  and  sister,  she 
wished  to  love  ;  although  in  the  old  lady 
there  was  but  little  of  the  maternal  or 
loveable — Selina  was  young,  candid,  and 
spirited,  and  Augusta  soon  felt  for  her  a 
sister's  affection. 

They  had  been  nine  weeks  at  Chelten- 
ham when  Augusta  received  a  letter  from 
her  father,  saying  that  Miriam's  holidays 
were  commenced,  and  that  all  the  children 
being  at  home,  the  fatigue  was  more  than 
her  mother  could  bear  without  injury ;  he 

therefore 
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therefore  wished,   if  she  felt  able  to  re- 
sume her  duties,  she  would  return. 

Augusta  read  her  letter,  and,  without 
remark,  put  it  into  the  hand  of  Alfred,  at 
the  same  time  saying  to  lady  Cardonnel — 
"  I  am  summoned  home,  my  dear  ma- 
dam ;  the  children  are  all  there,  and  mam- 
ma can  no  longer  do  without  me." 

Lady  Cardonnel  expressed  her  regret 
rather  coolly,  and  a  laughing  mischief 
peeped  from  the  corner  of  Maria's  dark , 
eye,  certainly  not  expressive  of  sorrow: 
some  difficulty  arose  as  to  the  manner  of 
her  travelling,  for  it  now  appeared  that 
her  ladyship  did  not  intend  returning 
home  for  some  time,  and  that  Maria  had 
promised  to  accompany  Selina  Dunstan- 
ville  when  they  returned  to  Devonshire. 

A  flash  of  Alfred's  dark  eye  spoke  keen 
contempt,  not  unobserved  by  Maria,  who, 
without  one  atom  of  affection  for  Alfred, 
in  the  true  spirit  of  coquetry,  left  no  arts 
untried  to  win  him  from  the  fondly  at- 
tached but  tenaciously  proud  Augusta; 
G  4  hitherto 
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hitherto  she  had  failed  in  inflicting  one 
pang,  nor  did  the  present  stratagem  suc- 
ceed. 

Augusta  gratefully  acknowledged  the 
kindness  she  had  received,  and  then  with 
more  pride  observed,  she  had  no  fears, 
and  should  travel  with  perfect  safety  in 
the  mail. 

"  Let  that  be  my  care,  dearest  Augus- 
ta," replied  Alfred ;  "  I  should  have  been 
at  home  six  weeks  since,  but  for  you — 
business  I  know  requires  my  presence ; 
we  must  now,  it  seems,  however  painful, 
separate  for  a  short  time;  my  own  servant 
shall  therefore  occupy  an  outside  place  on 
the  mail,  with  directions  to  attend  to  your 
comforts ;  he  can  then  cross  the  country, 
and  be  home  as  soon  as  myself:  I  shall 
quickly  follow ;  and  we  must  teach  mam- 
ma to  do  without  you,  my  love — 

*  For  thou  art  now  mine  own  self's  better  part; 
Mine  eye's  clear  eye,  my  clear  heart's  clearer  heart; 
My  food,  my  fortune,  and  my  sweet  hope's  aim, 
My  sole  earth's  happiness,  and  my  heaven's  claim." 

St.- 
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St.  Or  me  received  his  lovely  girl,  bloom- 
ing with  health  and  happiness,  with  fond 
parental  rapture ;  and  as  he  pressed  her  to 
his  bosom,  acknowledged  that  Heaven,  in 
giving  her  to  him,  had  made  him  rich  in- 
deed; and  when,  a  short  time  after,  Al- 
fred Dunstanville,  with  manly  tenderness 
and  graceful  energy,  entreated  to  be  ac- 
cepted as  a  son,  and  to  be  blest  with  his 
daughter,  whom  he  should  consider  rich 
without  a  dower,  St.  Orme,  with  tears  of 
fatherly  pride  and  affection,  placed  her 
hand  in  his,  and  pronounced  over  them 
the  heartfelt  benediction  of  a  Christian  fa- 
ther, solicitous  for  his  child's  temporal  and 
spiritual  welfare — a  benedictioji  more  than 
equalled  by  that  of  the  warm-hearted,  en- 
thusiastic mother,  who  felt  a  certainty, 
that  in  Dunstanville  Augusta  would  find 
all  that  could  be  found  in  mortal  man  of 
goodness  and  affection. 

"  He  says  he  loves  my  daughter :  I  think 

so  too ;  for  never  gazed  the  moon   upon 

the  water,  as  he  will  stand  and  read,  as  it 

g  5  were. 
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were,  my  daughter's  eyes :  and,  to  be 
plain,  I  think  there  is  not  half  a  kiss  to 
choose  who  loves  another  best,"  said  St. 
Orme,  as  he  spoke  of  the  engagement  to 
Mrs.  Boyer. 


CHAP- 
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CHAPTER  V. 

They  went  forth  in  all  their  beauty  ;  like  the  moon  from 
the  cloud  of  the  east,  loveliness  shone  around  them  as 
light.  Ossian. 


Oh,  Life,  where  is  thy  pleasure  ! 

Oh,  World,  where  is  thy  glory  !  Lee. 

Never,  perhaps,  did  the  altar  of  Hymen 
consecrate  vows  more  pure,  affections 
more  holy,  or  hearts  more  attached,  than 
those  of  Augusta  and  Alfred  Dunstan- 
ville — never  did  the  morning  of  life  offer 
a  fairer  prospect,  or  the  sun  of  felicity 
shine  more  brightly  than  on  the  youthful 
pair.  Augusta,  in  the  house  of  her  hus- 
band, as  in  that  of  her  father,  presided 
with  a  graceful,  dignified  ease,  that  took 
from  strict  economy  all  its  littleness,  and 
diffused  an  air  of  elegance  and  refinement 
g  6  around, 
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around,  but  too  frequently  found  wanting 
even  in  the  mansions  of  nobility. 

Alfred  Dunstanville's  circumstances, 
though  easy,  were  not  affluent;  he  was 
engaged  in  a  mercantile  business  of  con- 
siderable extent,  with  every  prospect  of 
success  as  complete  as  moderation  could 
desire ;  he  had  sufficient  for  all  the  com- 
forts and  many  of  the  luxuries  of  life;  on 
Selina  coming  of  age,  a  considerable  ad- 
dition of  property  would  fall  into  his  hands, 
and  at  his  mother's  death  he  would  suc- 
ceed to  a  handsome  landed  property.  Thus 
every  thing  promised  fair,  and  Augusta 
did  not  believe  the  world  could  produce  a 
happier  or  more  fortunate  wife.  She  had 
not  been  nursed  in  luxuries,  nor  much  ac- 
customed to  the  lap  of  ease,  she  therefore 
found  no  difficulty  in  setting  a  curb  to 
her  wishes,  and  giving  an  appearance  of 
splendid  elegance  to  what  many  of  her 
new  and  affluent  acquaintances  would  have 
deemed  frugality ;  she  was  no  longer  un- 
der restraint,  or  vexed  with  perpetual  con- 
tradiction 
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tradiction  and  fault ;  her  husband  adored 
her,  and  his  smile  made  her  home  a  para- 
dise; she  was  gay,  cheerful,  and  happy; 
perpetual  sunshine  shone  around  her,  and 
every  day  was  a  holiday. 

Among  Augusta's  many  comforts,  she 
reckoned  her  reunion  with  her  friend 
Mrs.  Townsend  as  one  of  no  small  magni- 
tude; the  close  intimacy  which  had  for 
many  years  subsisted  between  the  young 
men,  and  their  being  inhabitants  of  the 
same  place,  together  with  the  long-tried 
attachment  of  Anna  and  Augusta,  bound 
the  families  together  with  a  triple  cord  of 
friendship;  and  no  social  plan  or  party 
of  amusement  was  formed  by  one,  in  which 
the  other  did  not  unite,  never  forgetting 
to  include  Selina,  who  was,  in  fact,  Au- 
gusta's first  consideration. 

Townsend  was  an  amiable  young  man, 
engaged  in  a  lucrative  profession,  but  of 
the  world  in  general  he  knew  but  very 
little,  and  had  from  boyhood  been  accus- 
tomed to  repose  on  the  stronger  and  more 

manly 
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manly  mind  of  his  friend  Alfred ;  and  so 
close  was  the  brotherly  regard  between 
those  young  men,  neither  of  whom  owned 
such  a  relation,  and  neither  of  whom  had 
grown  up  under  a  father's  care,  that  Al- 
fred constantly  blended  the  cares  and  con- 
cerns of  Herbert  Townsend  with  his  own, 
even  to  the  regulation  of  his  tastes  and 
friendships:  he  made  all  his  purchases, 
disposed  of  his  property  according  to  the 
acknowledged  superiority  of  his  judg- 
ment, and  settled  every  little  dispute  or 
difficulty  in  which  Herbert  found  himself 
involved,  a  friendship  which  marriage 
seemed  rather  to  increase  than  lessen. 

A  large  seaport  town  is  always  a  scene 
of  gaiety.  Dunstanvilie  and  his  wife  were 
formed  for  society;  they  were  young, 
handsome,  graceful,  gay,  and  command- 
ing ;  gave  parties  in  good  style,  and  were 
eagerly  sought  after  and  courted  by  a 
large  circle  of  velvet  friends. 

Within  the  first  year  of  her  marriage, 
Augusta  became  the  mother  of  a  lovely 

girl: 
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girl :  the  little  stranger  was  welcomed  with 
more  than  parental  rapture  by  the  married 
lovers,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  St.  Orme,  as 
they  gazed  on  the  infant  cherub,  and  wit- 
nessed the  unclouded  felicity  of  their  child, 
wept  from  the  very  fulness  of  unutterable 
joy.  The  days  of  happiness  fly  swiftly, 
and  tread  lightly,  scarce  leaving  a  trace 
behind. 

Augusta's  nursery  occupied  some  part 
of  the  time  hitherto  given  to  society ;  but 
it  was  a  pleasure  so  new,  so  pure,  and  so 
full  of  interest,  that  her  happiness,  and 
that  of  Alfred,  seemed  considerably  in- 
creased by  the  cares  bestowed  on  the  in- 
fant Anna,  whose  extreme  delicacy  and 
tenderness  required  even  unusual  attention. 

Since  her  marriage,  Mrs.  Dunstanville 
had  never  seen,  and  seldom  heard  of,  lady 
Cardonnel,  or  any  part  of  her  family ;  she 
was  therefore  a  little  surprised  at  being 
summoned  from  her  nursery  to  meet  lady 
Cardonnel  and  her  youngest  daughter  in 
the   drawing-room. — "  How  do  you  do, 

my 
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my  dear  creature?  it  is  a  thousand  ages 
since  we  saw  you !"  exclaimed  Maria. 
"  Lord,  how  handsome  you  look  !  why 
positively  marriage  has  improved  you  !" 

"  Not  one  of  my  girls  look  so  well  as 
you,  I  assure  you,  Augusta ;  or  are  you 
tenacious  on  the  subject,  and  will  be  call- 
ed Mrs.  Dunstanville?"  joined  lady  Car- 
donnel. 

Augusta  smilingly  welcomed  her  guests, 
assuring  them  she  was  as  ever  the  Au- 
gusta of  her  friends,  and  most  happy  in 
receiving  them. 

"  Now  do  pray  admire  my  friendship," 
resumed  her  ladyship,  "  in  coming  first  to 
you ;  I  have  not  even  seen  my  old  friend 
yet,  so  anxious  were  we  both  indeed  to 
inquire  after  Dunstanville  and  you." 

"  You  are  very  good,  my  dear  madam, 
to  feel  thus  interested,"  replied  Augusta, 
rather  dryly ;  "  my  mother  is,  however,  on 
a  visit  at  some  distance  just  now;  Selina 
is,  as  usual,  with  me,  and  will  be  happy 

to 
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to  see  her  friend  Maria,  so  indeed  will  my 
husband." 

Maria  bit  her  lip,  and  coloured,  and  her 
mother  said — "  I  have  been  looking  round, 
Mrs.  Dunstanville ;  really  your  suit  of 
rooms  are  extremely  elegant,  and  in  ex- 
cellent taste ;  I  hope  you  recollect  you  owe 
it  all  to  me — Alfred,  you  know,  was  my 
friend." 

"  I  have  a  just  sense,  madam,  of  all  the 
obligations  I  owe  you  and  Maria  both," 
replied  Augusta,  emphatically,  as  the  door 
opened,  and  Dunstanville,  in  the  bloom 
of  manly  beauty,  entered,  followed  by 
Selina. 

Mutual  recognition,  and  mutual  con- 
gratulations, took  place;  Alfred  thanked 
her  ladyship  heartily  for  the  share  she  had 
in  procuring  him  his  wife,  shook  Maria 
cordially  by  the  hand,  and  hoped  she  had 
forgiven  him  for  preferring  Augusta,  es- 
pecially as  he  understood  she  was  now  on 
the  point  of  marriage  with  captain  Hotham 
— "  He  is  a  fine  fellow,"  continued  Dun- 
stanville, 
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stanville,  "  and  you  will  go  dashingly  on, 
driving  over  the  hills  and  dales  of  life  with 
spirit ;  nothing  like  a  military  life  for  fun 
and  frolic." 

"  I  mean  to  be  dashing,  depend  on  it ; 
none  of  your  humdrums  for  me !"  replied 
the  young  lady. — "  Selina,  do  you  not 
envy  me?" 

"  Envy  you !  not  I  truly ;  I  never  yet 
saw  the  married  woman  I  envied:  Au- 
gusta is  by  far  the  pleasantest  wife  I  know, 
but  even  her  situation  is  not  so  desirable 
as  my  own :  a  large  family,  children,  and 
all  that  sort  of  thing,  are  so  troublesome !" 

"  Yet,  Selina,"  replied  her  brother,  "  I 
fancy  you  are  indebted  for  the  pleasantest 
part  of  your  life  to  your  sister,  and  the 
society  you  meet  with  at  her  house." 

"That  indeed,  Alfred,  I  am;  your  mar- 
riage has  been  a  most  delightful  circum- 
stance for  both  mamma  and  me,  by  in- 
creasing our  comforts  and  our  pleasures 
tenfold ;  we  are  both  deeply  indebted  to 

Augusta's 
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Augusta's  kindness;   and  your  little  girl 

"  Oh,  apropos,"  interrupted  lady  Car- 
donnel,  "  you  have  a  little  girl — I  must 
see  her  instantly  ;  do  pray  send  for  her." 

Augusta  rang  the  bell,  and  the  little 
smiling  Anna  made  her  appearance,  and 
received  the  due  portion  of  admiration  and 
caresses — the  child  was  beautiful,  and  her 
clothes — "Why,  Augusta,  I  did  not  think 
you  would  have  been  so  extravagant !  the 
embroidery  on  this  cap  and  robe  is  exqui- 
site, and  must  have  cost  you  an  immense 
sum." 

"  This  is  one  of  Miss's  plainest,  my  lady," 
courtesied  the  nurse. 

"  Impossible !"  exclaimed  Maria. 

"  Nurse  is  right,  I  fancy,"  returned 
Augusta,  smiling. 

"  That  I  am  sure  she  is,"  added  Selina ; 
u  but  the  secret  is,  Augusta  embroiders 
and  makes  every  article  the  moppet  wears ; 
so  you  see,  it  costs  nothing  but  a  little 

eyesight, 
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eyesight,  for  she  declares  the  pleasure  is 
more  than  equal  to  the  trouble." 

"  How  charming — how  industrious — 
how  excellent !"  were  phrases  that  cost  no- 
thing, and  lady  Cardonnel  and  her  daugh- 
ter spared  them  not;  nor  did  Augusta, 
during  a  fortnight  that  her  ladyship  found 
it  convenient  to  remain  her  visitor,  omit 
any  kindness  or  attention  that  could  con- 
tribute to  make  her  elegant  abode  the  seat 
of  hospitality,  cheerfulness,  and  domestic 
harmony.  In  that,  and  in  every  after 
visit  (and  they  were  frequent)  made  by 
the  Cardonnel  family,  Augusta  shone  as 
a  liberal  hostess,  and  received  the  most 
flattering  assurances  of  affection,  admira- 
tion, and  esteem.  Indeed,  it  was  amazing 
what  numbers  of  those  who  had  known 
"  Miss  St.  Orme"  but  slightly,  did  them- 
selves the  honour  of  calling  on  "  Mrs. 
Dunstanville"  as  an  old  friend,  when 
chance  or  business  brought  them  to  the 
place  of  her  residence :  one  and  all  were 
received  with  urbanity,  treated  liberally, 

and 
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and  parted  from  with  kindness.  Indeed, 
Augusta,  her  husband,  her  house,  and  her 
children  (for  a  second  girl  was  added  in 
the  second  year),  were  subjects  of  univer- 
sal admiration  and  adulation  to  a  very  ex- 
tended circle  of  rich  and  opulent  acquain- 
tance, as  well  as  to  many  of  the  poor  and 
needy,  who  were  warmed  and  cheered  by 
her  benevolence;  for  to  her  they  never 
applied  in  vain — her  heart  and  hand  were 
equally  open  ;  nor  were  her  charities,  flow- 
ing from  the  pure  source  of  vital  Christi- 
anity, more  numerous,  than  unobtrusive 
and  modest. 

An  abundance  of  blessings  did  not,  as 
is  too  often  the  case,  tend  to  make  Au- 
gusta selfish;  her  own  family,  and  her 
husband's  mother  and  sister,  were  objects 
of  her  dearest  affections  and  constant  soli- 
citude, and  whenever  any  little  party  of 
pleasure  was  meditated,  Miriam  was 
brought  from  school  to  partake  in  it,  and 
both  she  and  her  brothers  were  the  fre- 
quent and  favourite  guests  of  their  sister. 

Selina 
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Selina  Dunstanville,  who  was  several 
years  older  than  Miriam,  was  the  constant 
sharer  and  companion  of  every  pleasure 
or  indulgence  with  which  Dunstanville 
delighted  to  gratify  his  wife:  no  party, 
no  amusement,  was  complete,  without 
Selina,  and  in  as  many  as  she  could  be 
brought  to  partake,  her  mother  was  in- 
cluded. 

In  bestowing  of  presents  on  her  sisters 
and  parents,  Augusta  indulged  in  the  full 
liberality  of  her  heart ;  and  never  was 
union  more  complete,  or  felicity  more 
perfect,  than  was  to  be  found  in  the  little 
circle,  for  a  brief  period.  But,  alas,  it  was 
brief!  Nothing  is  less  stable  than  human 
felicity,  and  poor  Augusta  was  smiling  on 
the  very  brink  of  fate — walking  fearlessly, 
blind  and  unconscious,  on  the  very  edge 
of  a  gulf  that  was  about  to  swallow  up  her 
peace.  Life  then  resembled  an  expansive, 
peaceful  ocean,  on  which  her  little  bark 
rode  in  triumph,  with  its  sails  set,  and 
every  prospect  fair ;  but  suddenly  a  storm 

arose 
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arose,  and  wave  after  wave  threatened  the 
little  bark  with  destruction,  while  the 
vivid  lightning,  darting  from  the  murky 
clouds,  only  served  to  shew  its  distress; 
and  not  an  arm  was  there  to  help,  but  the 
arm  of  Omnipotence;  and  to  that  Augusta 
clung  with  trembling  earnestness  and  fear- 
ful agony,  often  on  the  point  of  losing  her 
hold,  and  sinking  in  the  deep  abyss — then 
gathering  strength,  and  again  clinging  to 
her  only  hope. 


CHAP. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


/////^///^.rr*///** 


But  thou  dwellest  in  the  soul  of  Malvina  !  My  sighs  arise 
with  the  beams  of  the  east;  my  tears  descend  with  the 
drops  of  the  night. 

I  was  a  lovely  tree  in  thy  presence,  my  Oscar,  with  all  my 
branches  around  me,  till  thy  death  came  like  a  blast 
from  the  desert,  and  laid  my  green  head  low  ;  spring  re- 
turns, but  no  leaf  of  mine  appears.  Ossian. 

Three  years  had  ran  their  rapid  course 
since  Augusta  became  the  wife  of  Alfred 
Dunstanville,  a  brief  period  of  unalloyed 
happiness ;  two  little  girls  were  the  objects 
of  their  mutual  pride,  care,  and  delight; 
and  another  expected  blessing  held  out 
the  hope  of  a  son,  an  addition  to  their  fa- 
mily fondly  coveted  by  both. 

Miriam  St.  Orme,  now  a  fine  girl  of 
fifteen,  shared  with  Selina  Dunstanville 
in  the  indulgences  and  gaieties   of  their 

brother's 
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brother's  house,  and  in  the  sisterly,  almost 
maternal,  affection  and  kindness  of  the 
generous  warm-hearted  Augusta,  who,  in 
the  full  possession  of  all  her  heart  dared 
ask  of  bliss,  was  industriously  solicitous 
that  all  around  her  should  be  as  happy  as 
the  changeable  course  of  events  will  per- 
mit human  nature  to  be. 

Alfred  Dunstanville,  though  young, 
ranked  high  in  the  mercantile  world ;  his 
fine  talents,  excellent  education,  sound 
judgment,  moral  rectitude,  and  exalted 
character,  united  to  suavity  of  man- 
ners and  firmness  of  disposition,  created 
numerous  friends,  and  obtained  for  him  a 
place  in  society  usually  obtained  only  by 
years  of  indefatigable  exertion  and  in- 
creasing wealth.  In  all  his  undertakings, 
Dunstanville  had  been  eminently  success- 
ful; not  a  cloud  had  as  yet  shaded  the 
clear  heaven  of  his  mercantile  prospects; 
his  speculations  therefore  grew  bolder,  and 
his  confidence  of  success  stronger,  in  pro- 

vol.  in.  H  portion 
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portion  as  increasing  prosperity  gave  him 
encouragement. 

It  was  now  that  season  of  the  year 
when  the  return  of  foreign  vessels  creates 
a  sort  of  bustling  anxious  activity  in  the 
merchants,  particularly  in  the  young  and 
speculative  one,  that  Dunstanville,  whose 
occasional  absences  from  home  were  al- 
ways short  as  it  was  possible  to  make 
them,  returned  from  a  rapid  journey  to 
the  north.  Augusta's  quick  eye  soon  dis- 
covered an  appearance  of  indisposition 
lurking  under  the  constitutional  cheerful- 
ness of  her  idolized  husband ;  but  to  all 
her  expressions  of  alarm  or  caution,  Alfred 
replied  with  assumed  gaiety,  made  light 
of  his  sufferings,  which  were  sometimes 
evidently  acute,  and  playfully  assured  her 
he  had  no  time  for  sickness  until  the  ves- 
sels then  coming  in  were  all  cleared  out, 
and  their  cargoes  properly  disposed  of;  that 
done,  she  should  nurse  him  to  her  heart's 
content. 

Augusta  was  not  satisfied,  but  she  was 

deceived — 
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deceived — a  few  doses  of  medicine  gave 
present  relief  to  her  husband,  and  the  na- 
tural couleur  de  rose  of  her  disposition 
overcame  the  fears  her  anxious  fondness 
raised.     What  she  hoped  she  believed. 

Alfred  assured  her  he  was  better,  and 
as  she  saw  him  tenderly  bending  over  his 
little  girls,  and  traced  in  her  youngest  the 
miniature  of  his  fine  expressive  face,  her 
heart  rose  in  thankfulness  to  the  Giver  of 
all  good,  and  she  felt  satisfied  that  He  who 
had  done  so  much  for  her,  would,  in  con- 
tinued mercy,  spare  the  most  tender  of  fa- 
thers to  her  children,  the  dearest  of  hus- 
bands to  herself.  Yet  still  in  some  fears 
for  the  health  of  one  so  precious,  she  ap- 
plied to  the  attached  and  affectionate 
Townsend,  who  she  knew  loved  Alfred 
with  almost  more  than  brother's  love ;  but 
Townsend  saw  no  cause  for  alarm. 

Dunstanville  had  travelled  hard,  which, 

added  to  unusual  exertion,  wearied,  and, 

in  some   degree,   fevered   him.—"  But," 

continued  he,  "  Alfred  is  not  in  half  the 

H  2  danger 
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danger  you  are.  Consider,  my  dear  friend, 
your  present  delicate  situation — if  you  fret 
and  grow  ill,  what  will  become  of  us,  now 
that  Anna  is  daily  expecting  to  increase 
her  family,  and  cannot  attend  on  you  ?" 

"  Oh,  think  not  of  me  ;  if  Alfred  con- 
tinues well,  I  cannot  be  ill — nothing  harms 
trie  while  he  and  my  darlings  are  well." 

"  Then  we  may  look  forward  to  the 
double  christening  with  spirit,"  returned 
Townsend  playfully;  "  remember,  Au- 
gusta, I  bespeak  your  first  son  for  my  first 
daughter  ;  the  boys  and  girls  already  born 
may  do  as  they  please,  but  for  the  stran- 
gers we  will  cater." 

Augusta  returned  a  laughing  reply ; 
and  for  several  succeeding  days  the  state 
of  her  husband's  health  and  spirits  almost 
banished  doubt.  But,  alas  !  it  was  only 
the  calm  preceding  a  storm — Dunstanville 
returned  from  church  on  a  Sunday  morn- 
ing in  great  pain. 

"  Dear  Alfred  is  lame,  sister !"  cried 
Edward,  as  he  entered  the  room. 

Immediate 
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Immediate    assistance    was    procured;, 
but  pain  and  lameness  increased  for  two 
days,  when  Dunstanville,  the  tall  manly 
Dunstanville,  was  carried  to  his  bed,  by 
the  side  of  which,  for  the  following  eight 
days  and  nights,  the  grief-torn,  heart-struck, 
active  Augusta  was  constantly  to  be  seen ; 
with  her  own  hands  she  administered  every 
medicine — applied  leeches,  blisters,  and  all 
that  physicians  of  the  highest  repute  could 
recommend  for  the  relief  of  her  adored 
sufferer.  Miriam  and  Selina  hovered  round 
like  ministering  angels;  but  Augusta  and 
Mrs.  St.  Orme,  who  affliction  soon  drew 
towards  them,  watched   his   every  look, 
marked  every  changing    feature,    hailed 
every  lucid  interval  as  indication  of  amend- 
ment, and  wept  every  returning  delirium, 
not  with  morbid  sensibility,  but  as  Chris- 
tian sufferers,  actively  watchful,  and  ten- 
derly alive  to  every  change  in  their  be- 
loved patient.     But  the  Almighty  fiat  was 
gone  forth,  and  human  means  could  not 
alter  it ;  from  the  first,  not  one  ray  of  ra- 
il 3  tional 
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tional  hope  had  shone  on  them.  Neither 
physicians,  surgeons,  friends,  nor  wife, 
could  allay  the  fury  of  disease,  or  mitigate 
the  burning  fever  :  his  few  lucid  intervals 
were  applied  to  the  purposes  of  eternity. 
The  man  suffered,  but  the  saint  triumph- 
ed ;  the  value  of  vital  religion  then  mani- 
fested itself,  and  Augusta,  as  with  tremb- 
ling hands  she  closed  the  dying  eyes  of 
that  loved  being  who  had  given  life  its 
charm  and  enjoyment,  devoutly  prayed 
that  her  last  end  might  be  like  his,  even 
while  she  ardently  longed  to  share  his 
deathbed,  his  coffin,  and  his  grave  ;  but 
in  this  Augusta  was  not  indulged — she 
was  reserved  for  future  trials — for  heavy 
woes — for  severe  chastisements,  and  for 
the  exercise  of  active  virtues  and  deeply- 
seated  faith. 

The  heartbroken  Augusta  was  carried 
from  the  bed  on  which  her  sainted  husband 
had  breathed  his  last  sigh,  by  a  clergyman 
who  had  always  expressed  a  great  friend- 
ship for  the  young  couple,  and  a  pious 

friend 
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friend  of  Mrs.  St.  Orme,  a  strict  member 
of  the  sect  to  which  she  belonged,  and 
who  undertook  to  send  proper  persons  to 
do  what  was  necessary  for  the  deceased. 

Poor  Mrs.  St.  Orme,  though  half  dead 
herself,  would  fain  have  spared  her  hus- 
band, whom  she  expected  every  hour,  the 
sight  of  one  so  loved,  so  lately  seen  in  the 
glowing  bloom  of  youth  and  health,  now 
clothed  in  the  deathlike  habiliments  of 
the  grave. — "  Let  him,"  said  she,  "  re- 
main as  he  is  until  Mr.  St.  Orme  arrives." 

But  her  voice  was  feeble,  and  interest 
was  alive  and  active:  her  friend,  Mr. 
Trackwell,  had  a  brother  an  undertaker,  for 
whom  he  was  anxious  to  procure  a  good 
job ;  and  Mr.  Henderson,  the  clergyman, 
patronized  a  woman  whose  business  it  was 
to  plunder  the  dead :  this  woman  and  the 
undertaker  were  both  introduced  whileMrs. 
St.  Orme  was  yet  watching  over  her  insen- 
sible child,  and  almost  wishing  her  insen- 
sibility might  continue  for  ever ;  and  when 
aroused  from  this  stupor  of  grief  by  Mi- 
ll 4  riam's 
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rianrs  weeping  annunciation  that  papa 
was  in  the  drawing-room,  it  was  the  hope 
of  some  way  softening  the  direful  tidings 
that  hastened  her  steps  to  meet  him. 

St.  Orme,  sunk  on  a  sofa,  was  holding 
the  little  unconscious  Anna  to  his  heart, 
as  if  to  still  the  deep  sobs  that  shook  his 
manly  bosom  almost  to  dissolution.  The 
fond  and  faithful  partner  of  his  joys  and 
woes  had  but  little  comfort  to  offer  him, 
beyond  the  assurance,  that  he  whom  they 
mourned  was  now  a  glorified  spirit,  be- 
yond the  reach  of  pain  or  sorrow.  But 
how  were  her  feelings  shocked,  her  sacred 
griefs  outraged,  on  visiting  again  the 
chamber  of  death,  to  find  her  orders  had 
been  disobeyed,  and  the  yet  scarce  cold 
remains  stripped  with  indecent  haste,  and 
arrayed  with  the  vestments  of  death! 

St.  Orme  started  and  shuddered — that 
sunk  and  fallen  countenance,  could  it  be 
the  one  so  lately  sparkling  with  anima- 
tion !  those  closed  lifeless  eyes,  ere  this  so 
beaming   with    intelligence !    those   pale 

compressed 
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compressed  lips,  that  ever  before  had 
greeted  his  arrival  with  affectionate  kind- 
ness, on  which  the  smile  of  a  grateful 
heart  was  wont  to  play,  could  this  be  the 
son  of  his  affection  ?  the  husband  of  his 
child  ?  the  father  of  his  lisping  grand- 
children ?  Alas !  the  spoiler  had  been 
there,  and  the  consequences  of  man's  first 
disobedience  lay  before  him. 

Mrs.  St.  Orme  cast  her  tearful  eyes 
around  the  room ;  it  was  cleared  of  all 
that  had  been  left  there,  save  the  bare 
furniture  and  the  lifeless  corpse. 

The  weeping  housemaid  gently  stepped 
within  the  door. 

"  I  hope  you  have  taken  care  of  all  the 
linen  and  other  valuables  that  were  in  this 
room,  Betty?" 

"  I  dare  say,  ma'am,  every  thing  is  safe, 
for  Mrs.  Trackwell  came,  and  she  and  the 
woman  Mr.  Henderson  sent  did  every 
thing.  I  couldn't  stay  in  the  room.  Oh, 
ma'am,  such  a  man  as  he  was  !  the  best 
master.  Poor  and  rich,  high  and  low, 
H  5  will 
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will  miss  him — so  young — so  handsome — 
so  good — my  poor,  poor  mistress  !n 

Betty  could  say  no  more  ;  tears  stopped 
her  utterance,  and  she  hastened  out  of  the 
room. 

But  the  same  feeling  proceeded  through 
the  whole  household.  The  nursemaid 
wept  in  agony  over  her  innocent  charge; 
the  servants  in  the  kitchen,  the  clerks  in 
the  counting-house,  all  sincerely  mourned 
a  friend  and  master,  and  felt  acutely  for  a 
kind  and  widowed  mistress,  to  whom  all 
were  under  obligations,  and  with  whom 
they  had  all  lived  from  the  time  of  her 
marriage.  Unfortunately  grief  took  from 
them  the  power  of  observation  or  action  ; 
and  a  woman,  long  the  object  of  Augusta's 
charity,  who  had  been  hired  to  assist  in 
the  kitchen  during  the  illness,  and  the 
person  sent  by  Mr.  Henderson,  having  all 
their  senses  about  them,  and  the  organ  of 
self-appropriation  pretty  clearly  developed, 
profited  by  the  general  desolation  that 
reigned  in  the  house  of  mourning,  and 

contributed 
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contributed  greatly  to  make  desolation 
more  complete,  by  carrying  off  all  which 
they  could  possibly  remove.  The  woman, 
under  pretence  of  privilege,  stripped  the 
well-stored  chamber,  where  administering 
to  the  comforts  of  the  dying  sufferer  had 
been  more  considered  than  neatness,  and 
consequently  a  great  number  of  cambric 
and  silk  handkerchiefs,  a  quantity  of  va- 
luable linen  articles  of  clothing,  silver 
spoons,  forks,  &c.  fell  a  prey  to  the  death 
cormorant,  before  Mrs.  St.  Orme  was  aware 
she  was  in  the  house. 

A  deathlike  insensibility,  from  which 
even  her  parents  and  medical  attendants 
deemed  it  cruelty  to  arouse  her,  steeped  the 
senses  of  the  hapless  Augusta  for  several 
hours.  She  did  however  awake  to  an  ago- 
nizing sense  of  her  misery  and  loss.  Open- 
ing her  eyes  wildly,  the  benign  and  grief- 
fraught  countenance  of  her  father,  fondly 
bending  over  the  couch,  met  them ;  she 
hastily  closed  her  eyes,  and  pressing  her 
hand  on  them,  as  if  to  shut  out  every  ob- 
h  6  ject, 
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ject,  turned  from  him  with  a  deep  groan. 
The  lisping  accents  of  the  young  Henrietta, 
as  she  cried  to  see  mamma,  again  called 
the  fond  mother  to  life. — "  Bring  her  here," 
said  she,  in  calm  despairing  accents.  "  Dear 
child,  it  is  her  usual  hour,  and  she 
knows  not  her  loss  ;  but  our  infants  never 
cry ;  he,  ah  no  !  he  could  not  bear  to  hear 
them ;  but  he  will  hear  no  more !"  The 
child  was  brought,  and  nestled  her  little 
head  fondly  on  her  mother's  bosom,  turn- 
ing her  gentle  arms  around  her  neck. — 
"  Poor  baby  !"  sighed  Augusta,  "  one  lit- 
tle month,  and  this  thy  refuge  will  be  cold 
and  senseless  as  thy  father. — Miriam,"  con- 
tinued she,  in  a  firmer  voice,  "  I  have 
been  a  mother  to  you — see  that  you  con- 
scientiously repay  the  obligation  to  my  or- 
phan darling  Henrietta :  even  from  the 
tomb  the  voice  of  her  parents  will  thank 
or  reproach  yon,  as  this  duty  is  well  or  ill 
performed.     And  now  where  is  Anna?" 

"  We  have  sent  her  to  mamma,  my  dear 
sister,"    answered    Selina  ;  "  we   thought 

her 
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her  prattle  would   amuse   mamma,   and 
here " 

7  You  have  done  right,  my  dear  girl," 
replied  Augusta,  "  and  to  your  care  I 
commit  her;  when  I  am  laid  by  your  bro- 
ther, reunited  to  my  husband,  then  re- 
ceive Anna  as  our  united  bequest — edu- 
cate her  with  care — teach  her  to  meet 
trouble,  and  prepare  her  for  heaven. — And 
now,  my  baby,  good  night ! — Take  her, 
Kitty,  and  be  as  kind  a  nurse  as  you  ever 
have  been  to  her." 

St.  Orme  attempted  some  words  of  con- 
solation, but  his  articulation  was  choked, 
and  emotion  prevented  utterance. 

"  Nay,  weep  not,  my  beloved  father  !" 
cried  Augusta,  taking  his  hand,  and  press- 
ing it  to  her  parched  lips ;  "  it  is  a  stern 
Providence,  but  there  is  even  yet  mercy 
in  it.  You  are  in  the  prime  of  life,  and 
will  not  let  my  children  want  a  father — 
a  mother  they  cannot  want,"  casting  her 
eyes  around  with  strong  expression. 

"  They  never  will  want  a  mother,  my 

Augusta, 
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Augusta,  for  thee  wilt  live  to  be  the  best 
of  parents  to  them.  And  now  will  thee 
try  to  rise,  and  go  into  the  drawing-room  ? 
thy  parents  would  be  refreshed  by  some 
tea,"  said  a  young  Quaker  friend,  to  whom 
both  Augusta  and  her  husband  were  much 
attached. 

Augusta  shook  her  head  mournfully ; 
but,  assisted  by  her  father,  rose  and  de- 
scended to  the  drawing-room.  It  was 
evening,  and  the  fire  and  candles  con- 
tributed to  dispel  the  gloom  that  hung 
around ;  a  cold  shudder  however  crept  over 
the  "  new-made  widow"  as  in  the  desola- 
tion of  her  heart  she  missed  him  who  had 
been  the  delight  of  her  eyes  in  that  large 
room,  and  without  whom  she  had  often 
thought  life  would  be  insupportable. 

St.  Orme  was  rather  surprised,  consider- 
ing the  firm  and  calculating  mind  of  his 
late  son-in-law,  as  well  as  deeply  grieved, 
to  hear  from  Augusta  that  her  husband 
had  died  intestate,  and  had  not  even  taken 
possession  of  his  own  property,  but  left  it 

in 
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in  the  hands  of  the  trustees  under  his  fa- 
ther's will. 

"  The  fact  is,"  continued  Augusta, 
"  that  Selina  will  be  of  age  in  a  few  weeks, 
and  until  then  there  was  a  something  to 
be  paid  from  the  estate ;  we  did  not  want 
the  money,  and  my  dear  Alfred  judged  it 
best  to  make  but  one  business  of  it,  and 
settle  all  the  affairs  when  she  came  of  age ; 
and  so  it  would  have  been,  but  this  tor- 
nado is  one  we  could  not  look  for ;  it  has 
torn  us  up  by  the  roots — it  has  laid  my 
green  head  low,  and  swept  away  the  most 
noble  tree  of  the  forest !  But  I  shall  not 
feel  it  long  ;  a  very,  very  little  time,  and  I 
too  shall  be  at  rest."  A  smile  of  melancholy 
sweetness  passed  over  her  pale  face,  as  with 
upraised  eyes  and  clasped  hands  she  ap- 
peared silently  to  be  reckoning  the  very 
hours  of  her  mortal  pilgrimage ;  but  soon 
relapsing  into  her  former  tearless,  hopeless 
state — "  Let  me,"  resumed  she,  "  give 
you,  my  dear  father,  all  the  information  in 
my  power.     Alas !    it  is  but  little,  for  I 

was 
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was  too  happy  to  be  inquisitive,  and  mat- 
ters of  business  were  seldom  named  before 
me ;  the  clerks  were  considered,  by  one 
not  likely  to  be  deceived,  strictly  honour- 
able and  trustworthy  ;  they  will  assist  you 
in  disposing  of  what  remains  of  those  too 
anxiously  cared-for  cargoes.  Wilson  How- 
ell has  always  been  employed  as  attorney  ; 
and  being  a  relation  and  friend,  will  of 
course  be  the  best  you  can  employ,  inde- 
pendently of  his  father  being  the  only  re- 
maining trustee  under  the  late  Mr.  Dun- 
stanville's  will ;  the  late — late !  oh  no  !  no 
longer  so :  thou,  Augusta,  thou  hast  lost 
the  late — the  last  Dunstanville !  No  leaf 
of  mine  will  appear — the  very  name  ex- 
tinct;— my  poor  little  girls,  would  I  could 
take  you  with  me  !" 

"  Compose  yourself,  my  dear  child," 
urged  Mrs.  St.  Orme;  "you  know  not  the 
blessings  Providence  has  yet  in  store  for 
you :  the  babe  you  bear  may  prove  a 
boy,  and  an  inestimable  treasure  to  you. 
Do,  my  love,  strive  to  cast  your  cares  on 

one 
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one  able  and  willing  to  bear  them;  the 
hand  that  afflicts  can  heal." 

"  Oh,  I  know  he  can,  my  mother;  but 
one  way  only  can  my  hurts  be  healed,  and 
by  that  one  they  will.  The  babe  I  bear 
will,  I  trust,  share  the  grave  of  its  parents. 
Oh,  how  much  did  we  anticipate !  but  all, 
all  is  over  !  My  poor  Anna  Townsend, 
I  shall  see  thee  no  more  !  may  thy  coveted 
girl  live  to  bless  thee ! — Tell  her  I  loved 
her  to  the  last." 

Augusta  continued  to  talk  thus  with 
the  strength  and  rapidity  of  a  maniac, 
until  a  turn  was  given  to  her  thoughts  by 
Selina  wishing  her  good  night. — "  Mam- 
ma," said  she,  "  has  sent  the  servant  for  me, 
so  I  must  go  home  to-night  you  know." 

Ever  alive  to  the  comforts  of  others, 
Augusta  started  in  surprise. — "  You  can- 
not surely  mean  to  walk  home,  my  dear ; 
it  is  full  two  miles,  and  your  bedroom  here 
will  remain  unoccupied  if  you  go ;  there  is 
accommodation  for  you  all." 

w  I  know  that,  but  mamma  is  nervous, 

and 
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and  cannot  bear  to  remain  alone  any  longer. 
I  can  walk  very  well  with  John,  thank 
you,  my  kind  Augusta." 

"  It  would  not  be  very  kind,  or  grateful 
in  me  to  allow  you  to  walk  so  far  after 
your  late  exertions ;  if  you  must  go,  John 
shall  procure  the  carriage  I  have  been  ac- 
customed to  have,  for  you  :  and  God  bless 
you,  my  dear  girl !  kiss  Anna  for  me,  and 
do  not  let  her  forget  her  parents ;  she  will 
repay  all  your  care,"  replied  Augusta,  in 
tones  of  affectionate  sadness. 

The  carriage  was  procured,  and  Selina, 
accompanied  by  the  kind  Quaker,  whom 
she  was  to  set  down  on  her  way,  de- 
parted. Mary  Ann  Morton  would  wil- 
lingly have  remained  with  her  afflicted 
friend,  had  not  her  remaining  been  as  sin- 
gular as  Selina's  departure;  and  though 
her  quick  perception  readily  detected  the 
motives  of  the  elder  Mrs.  Dunstanville, 
yet  she  thought  the  wretched  widow 
would  perhaps  be  better  if  left  more  alone, 
at  least  for  that  night. 

But 
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But  night  was  a  new  and  terrible  epoch 
to  poor  Augusta.  For  eight  days  and 
nights  she  had  not  been  in  bed,  and  the 
attempt  at  retiring  that  night  almost  de- 
prived her  of  reason.  The  dear  object  of 
her  anxiety — he  for  whom  she  had  watch- 
ed and  wept,  required  her  no  more;  still 
cold  and  silent,  he  occupied  the  room 
which  Augusta  had  hitherto  shared  with 
him.  She  insisted  on  doing  so  still ;  she 
should  sleep,  quietly  sleep,  on  the  couch 
by  her  husband's  side,  but  to  go  from  her 
own  room  would  madden  her. 

To  indulge  her  in  such  a  whim  was  im- 
possible, and  to  refuse  her  almost  as  im- 
possible; she  was  now  unaccustomed  to 
contradiction,  and  commanded  in  her  own 
house  with  uncontrolled  dignity,  to  which 
grief  gave  a  majestic  grandeur,  that  shot 
from  her  glazed,  tearless  eye,  in  rays  that 
made  Mrs.  St.  Orme  tremble,  lest  madness 
would  indeed  usurp  the  place  of  reason. — 
"  Corrfe,  my  child — my  Augusta,"  urged 

she, 
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she,  "  you  are  detaining  your  poor  father, 
who  is  sadly  weary ;  let  us  retire,  and  by 
prayer  seek  that  composure  which  will 
enable  you  to  find  repose,  under  the  as- 
surance that  your  heavenly  Father  watches 
over  and  protects  you." 

"  Ah,  yes !"  groaned  Augusta,  "  I  grieve 
not  as  one  without  hope ;  I  have  a  hope, 
amounting  to  certainty,  that  worlds  could 
not  purchase.— I  go,  my  beloved,  for  the 
first  time,  to  another  room  than  thine,  and 
leave  thy  perishing  clay  to  the  care  of 
hirelings,  certain  that  thy  glorified  spirit 
still  holds  communion  with  that  heart 
which  beats  but  for  thee.  No,  dearest, 
thou  art  not  lost,  but  gone  before." 

But  sleep  would  not  visit  the  sad  couch 
of  the  widow  that  night :  the  benumbing 
torpidity  of  grief  kept  her  in  silence,  bro- 
ken only  at  intervals  by  deep  sighs  for  se- 
veral hours ;  when  seized  with  a  sort  of 
delirium,  she  softly  stole  from  her  bed, 
leaving  Mrs.  St.  Orme  (who  had  chosen 
to  remain  with  her)  in   the  deep  sleep  of 

sorrow 
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sorrow  and  fatigue,  and  with  noiseless 
steps  proceeded  to  the  room  in  which  lay 
her  husband's  corpse.  The  two  women, 
whose  business  it  was  to  watch,  were  fallen 
into  a  sound  sleep — the  one  in  an  easy 
chair,  the  other  on  a  sofa :  with  a  wild  sort 
of  pleasure  Augusta  observed  their  sense- 
less state,  and  hastily  advancing,  seated 
herself  on  the  side  of  the  bedstead,  where 
was  laid  the  fast-decaying  remains  of  all 
that  was  once  lovely  and  noble -in  man; 
but  the  penalty  of  sin  was  there — bloom 
— spirit — animation — grace —  beauty — all 
—all  fled.—"  Yet  it  is  he,"  sighed  Au- 
gusta, as  with  ashy,  trembling  lips  she 
again  and  again  kissed  his  pale  cold  cheek 
and  forehead;  and  then,  with  the  hasty 
step  of  a  maniac,  fetched  from  her  dress- 
ing-room flannel  gowns,  cloaks,  &c.  with 
which  to  cover  him,  rubbing  his  death- 
clad  hands  with  her  burning  ones,  to  warm 
them  into  life.  She  had  been  thus  em- 
ployed upwards  of  an  hour,  when  one  of 
the  women  opening  her  eyes,  uttered  an 

exclamation 
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exclamation  of  surprise. — "  Hush  !  hush  !" 
whispered  Augusta ;  "  he  sleeps,  and  all 
the  doctors  say,  quiet  sleep  will  do  him 
good.     I  have  warmly  covered  him." 

The  woman,  though  accustomed  to 
scenes  of  misery,  had  some  remains  of  fe- 
minine feeling,  and  forbore  to  distract  the 
mourner  by  remonstrance  or  reproof.  She 
would  have  placed  a  shawl  about  the 
thinly-covered  shoulders,  but  was  again 
motioned  to  silence  by  the  crazed  Au- 
gusta, who,  sinking  at  length  under  cold, 
fatigue,  and  exhaustion,  was  unresistingly 
carried  back  to  her  bed,  unconscious  of  all 
around  her,  by  the  direction  of  Mrs.  St. 
Orme,  who,  on  awaking,  missed,  and 
rightly  judged  where  her  bereaved  child 
might  be  found.  If  it  was  not  sleep,  it 
was  that  torpor  of  feeling  and  stillness  of 
wo  which  lulls  the  senses  into  a  forget- 
fulness  of  grief  and  suffering,  that  weighed 
down  the  heavy  lids  of  Augusta,  and  gave 
her  at  least  a  respite  from  misery  for  a  few 
hours. 

For 
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For  several  days,  Augusta  sunk  ex- 
hausted, seldom  speaking  or  noticing  any 
one,  except  occasionally  to  imprint  a  Ian- 
guid  kiss  on  the  ruby  lips  of  her  little 
girl,  and  motion  the  child  away:  to  all 
that  passed  she  seemed  insensible,  unless 
any  attempt  was  made  to  draw  her  to- 
wards a  window,  or  to  admit  light  into 
the  darkened  rooms :  from  this  an  intui- 
tive sense  of  misery  caused  her  to  shrink 
and  shudder.  But  even  this  comparative 
ease  was  not  long  allowed  the  suffering 
Augusta;  she  awoke  one  morning  as  from 
a  trance,  and  listened  keenly  to  rapid 
steps  passing  and  repassing  her  door:  her 
aching  heart  too  plainly  acknowledged  the 
cause.  In  a  few  minutes  the  young  Anna, 
whom  Augusta  had  not  seen  since  their 
loss,  burst  into  the  room. — "  Mamma! 
mamma !"  cried  she,  "  they  have  locked 
papa  up  in  a  large  black  box,  and  are 
going  to  take  him  away ! — pray,  pray 
don't  let  them !" 

Selina  Dunstanville  followed,  and  tried 

to 
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to  quiet  the  little  girl;  but  Anna  was 
distressed  and  impetuous. — "  See,  dear 
mamma,"  continued  she,  "  what  ugly  frocks 
we  have  all  got,  and  the  servants  have  the 
same :  I  know  why  it  is ;  'tis  because  papa 
is  gone  to  heaven.  Oh,  don't,  don't,  mam- 
ma, let  them  carry  that  large  box  away !" 

Augusta  felt  every  word  with  intense 
agony ;  pressing  the  infant  pleader  to  her 
bursting  heart,  she  bathed  its  little  face 
with  bitter  tears:  they  were  the  first  she 
had  shed ;  and  Mrs.  St.  Orme  hailing  them 
as  good  omens,  attempted  not  to  check 
the  bursting  torrent. 

"  Why,  my  sweet  mamma,"  returned 
the  innocent  pleader,  "  do  you  cry  so  ? — 
will  papa  never  come  back  again?  Aunty 
bid  me  not  ask ;  but  you  will  tell,  won't 
you,  mamma?" 

"  Never,  my  darling — never !  we  shall 
see  your  papa  no  more !"  burst  from  the 
agonized  mother,  as  a  rumbling  noise  on 
the  stairs  convulsed  every  nerve  with 
agony. 

The 
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The  swoln  eyes  of  Miriam,  the  trem- 
bling frame  of  Mrs.  St.  Orme,  and  the 
heavy  sound  of  two  passing  bells,  all — all 
confirmed  poor  little  Anna's  assertion ;  and 
— "  Oh  that  I  were  mad — dead — any  thing 
but  what  I  am ! — Why  am  I  not  with  thee, 
my  beloved?"  burst  from  the  distracted 
bosom  of  the  hitherto  silently  suffering 
Augusta,  as  the  dead,  heavy  rumbling  of 
carriage  wheels  announced  the  moving  off 
of  the  funeral  procession. 


vol.  in.  i  CHAP- 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


The  time  of  my  fading  is  near — the  blast  that  shall 
scatter  my  leaves.  To-morrow  shall  the  traveller  come  ; 
he  that  saw  me  in  my  beauty  shall  come.  His  eyes  will 
search  the  field,  but  they  will  not  find  me.  Ossian. 

There  are  some  woes  so  intense,  that  ex- 
pression fails  in  attempting  to  describe 
them — some  miseries  so  deep,  so  acute, 
that  no  form  of  words  can  paint  them! 
Such  were  those  that  surrounded  the  hap- 
less Augusta,  who,  keenly  alive  to  her  loss 
and  its  consequences,  saw  no  bright  speck 
in  the  dark  horizon  which  bounded  her 
earthly  prospects,  save  one,  and  on  that 
one  she  fixed  her  eye  with  a  steadfastness 
that  at  times  seemed  to  shut  out  the  sur- 
rounding gloom :  that  one  bright  spot  led 
to  eternity ;  and  Augusta,  with  the  firm 
hope  of  a  Christian,  believed  that  eternity 

would 
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would  to  her  be  a  heaven  of  unceasing  joy. 
She  contemplated  the  calm  repose  of  the 
grave  as  her  only  refuge  from  overpower- 
ing sorrows,  and  longed  to  take  possession 
of  it — to  enter  on  that  eternal  state,  "  where 
the  weary  are  at  rest,  and  the  wicked 
cease  from  troubling" — to  become  an  in- 
habitant of  that  bright  mansion,  where  her 
husband  already  awaited  her;  there  she 
would  present  him  with  her  infant,  and 
there  reunited  they  would  everlastingly 
praise  Him  who  had  thus  early  admitted 
them  to  a  full  fruition  of  bliss.  To  these 
hopes  all  the  enthusiasm  of  Mrs.  Dun- 
stanville's  character  lent  itself:  no  persua- 
sion could  induce  her  to  have  mourning 
made  for  herself,  or  to  have  a  blind  drawn 
up,  or  a  shutter  more  than  half  opened. 
She  saw  no  one  beyond  her  immediate  fa- 
mily, and  Mary  Ann  Morton,  and  to 
them  spoke  only  of  what  she  wished  to  be 
done  with  her  house,  children,  servants, 
and  furniture,  after  her  decease ;  or  of  the 
boundless  prospect  of  unfading  happiness 
i  2  now 
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now  open  to  her  view.  In  such  a  state  of 
excitement,  Augusta  was  scarcely  a  being 
of  this  nether  sphere :  she  lived  in  a  world 
of  her  own,  formed  out  of  the  images 
drawn  by  an  active  imagination,  distorted 
by  grief,  and  fed  by  enthusiasm. 

From  this  dreamy  state  she  was  one  day 
rather  roughly  awakened,  by  the  well- 
meant,  but  injudicious  kindness  of  a 
friendly, plain-thinking  woman,  with  whom 
the  young  widow  had  but  little  acquain- 
tance, though  considerable  intercourse  had 
taken  place  in  the  way  of  business  between 
their  respective  husbands.  Mrs.  York 
hastily  entered  the  darkened  room,  in  a 
bustling,  noisy  sort  of  way,  protesting  how 
extremely  sorry  she  was  for  poor  dear  Mr. 
Dunstanville's  death-—"  Such  a  fine  young 
man !  one  would  have  bought  an  estate 
on  his  life  without  fear !"  After  having 
exhausted  herself  in  praises  of  the  deceased 
~ "  Ah,"  continued  she,  "  it  is  a  dreadful 
stroke  for  you,  my  dear ;  but  then  all  the 
weeping  in  the  world  won't  bring  him 

back: 
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back :  so  do  cheer  up  yourself — let  me 
open  the  blinds,  and  let  in  a  little  light," 
proceeding  to  act  as  she  spoke.  "  We  did 
not  come  into  the  world  together,  and  we 
cannot  go  out  of  it  together.  Come  now, 
put  on  your  hat  and  cloak,  and  take  a 
walk  with  me,  and  try  to  be  cheerful." 

Alas,  poor  Augusta !  how  were  her  high- 
wrought,  delicate,  sensitive  feelings  lace- 
rated during  this  homely  speech!  She 
cast  one  agonizing,  imploring  look  on  her 
mother  (who  understood,  and  promptly 
replied,  by  preventing  the  officious  lady 
from  removing  the  blinds  or  shutters), 
then  burying  her  face  in  the  sofa  cushions, 
sobbed  convulsively. 

"  God  bless  you,  my  dear  ma'am,  don't 
cry  so !"  exclaimed  her  visitor  in  alarm. 

"  You  are  almost  the  first  person  my 
poor  child  has  seen  since  her  affliction," 
replied  Mrs.  St.  Orme ;  "  and  not  expect- 
ing to  see  any  one,  she  was  unprepared  to 
receive  visitors,  or  hear  her  loss  spoken  of. 
Poor  soul !  her  nerves  are  sadly  shaken." 
i  3  "  That 
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"  That  I  see  they  are ;  but  now,  Mrs. 
St.  Orme,  do  persuade  her  to  dress  herself, 
and  come  and  drink  tea  with  me  to-night, 
or  perhaps  you  would  both  come  to  a  fa- 
mily dinner:  lieutenant  Hodgson's  wife 
is  coming,  and  she  is  very  lively,  and  will 
amuse  poor  Mrs.  Dunstanville." 

"  You  must  really  excuse  us,  Mrs. 
York ;  quietness  is  the  best  balm  for  af- 
fliction. Mrs.  Dunstanville's  delicate 
health  and  situation  would  of  itself  confine 
her  just  now;  and  I  assure  you  she  has 
not  yet  even  seen  Mr.  Townsend,  though 
he  calls  every  day,  and  if  she  could  go  out 
at  all,  it  would  be  to  Mrs.  Townsend,  who 
now  knows  what  has  happened,  and  is 
most  anxious  to  see  her;  but  is  herself 
still  unable  to  leave  home." 

"  But  now  do  you  know,  Mrs.  St.  Orme, 
this  is  not  right,"  interrupted  the  pertina- 
cious Mrs.  York ;  *  if  she  went  out  a  little, 
poor  dear,  her  spirits  would  grow  better ; 
and  as  to  her  situation,  why  among  friends 
is  not  like  company ;  she  may  lay  down 

on 
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on  the  sofa,  or  sit  up,  just  as  she  chooses, 
and  a  coach  would  bring  her  home  in  ten 
minutes ;  you  should  really  make  her  go 
out  a  little." 

"  I  shall  go  out  no  more,"  groaned  Au- 
gusta, "  until  carried  to  my  last  home — 
my  grave !  torment  me  no  more — I  have 
done  with  the  world,  and  oh,  do  not,  in 
mercy  do  not,  bring  back  its  cares,  its  tu- 
mults, and  its  sorrows ! — I  forgive  this 
cruel  kindness :  but  now,  Mrs.  York,  fare- 
well !  may  God  bless  you !" 

But  Mrs.  York  was  not  so  easily  dis- 
posed of—she  still  urged  what  in  her  own 
case  she  had  always  found  a  cure — a  little 
pleasant  society;  and  when  she  heard  from 
Mrs.  St.  Orme  that  the  black  gown  Au- 
gusta wore  was  the  one  she  was  wearing 
as  slight  mourning  before  Dunstanville's 
death,  and  that  she  possessed  no  other,  nor 
a  bonnet,  cloak,  or  any  thing  of  the  sort, 
Mrs.  York  turned  up  her  eyes  in  great  as- 
tonishment, how  sensible  people  could  act 
so  foolishly ! 

1  4  It 
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It  was  some  days  before  Augusta  could 
overcome  this  stroke,  added  to  which,  an- 
other and  more  refined  friend  greatly  agi- 
tated her,  by  repeating  a  proposition  made 
in  the  first  hours  of  her  widowhood,  that 
Mrs.  Dunstanville,  with  her  children,  mo- 
ther, and  servant,  should  remove  to  that 
friend's  house  until  after  her  confinement, 
or  till  her  affairs  were  settled ;  but  Au- 
gusta's plans  were  formed,  and  not  to  be 
shaken.  In  that  house  she  had  lived  the 
happiest  of  wives ;  it  was  therefore  endear- 
ed to  her,  and  there  she  hoped  to  die,  in 
the  same  room,  and  on  the  same  bed,  where 
her  husband  had  expired ;  that  room  and 
bed  were  become  sacred  to  her,  and  far 
from  distressing,  soothed  her  spirits  into  a 
melancholy,  dream-like  tranquillity,  the 
only  repose  she  could  now  enjoy,  and  from 
which  cruelty  alone  would  have  willing- 
ly disturbed  her. 

It  was  a  fortnight,  only  one  little  fort- 
night, after  Alfred  Dunstanville  had 
breathed  his  last,  when  his  widow,  buoyed 

up 
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up  by  the  hope  that  possessed  her,  and 
feeling  indications  of  approaching  pangs 
which  she  fondly  hoped  would  release  her 
weary  spirit,  and  that  of  her  yet  unborn 
infant,  that  hearing  Herbert  Townsend 
was  in  the  parlour,  and  desirous  of  seeing 
her,  she  determined  to  admit  him.  Her- 
bert was  pale,  wan,  and  trembling,  and  as 
he  bent  over  her,  so  fondly  loved  by  his 
lost  friend,  felt  all  that  the  kindest  brother 
could  have  felt  for  an  only  and  tenderly* 
loved  sister.  Townsend  was  formed  in  a 
mould  almost  too  soft  for  manhood ;  he 
had  fled  from  Alfred's  bedside  when  hope 
became  extinct ;  and  now,  a  fortnight  after, 
wept  in  almost  uncontrolled  agony  over 
the  widowed  object  of  that  friend's  affec- 
tions. 

Augusta's  firmer  mind  first  gained  com- 
posure.— "  He  is  gone,  Herbert,"  said  she, 
"  and  I  am  following ;  but  our  children,  at 
least  our  two  girls,  will  remain ;  you  will 
extend  your  friendship  to  them,  watch 
over,  and  assist  them  by  kindness  and 
i  5  counsel, 
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counsel,  for  the  sake  of  one  who  deserved 
from  you  and  me  all  the  affection  we  felt.** 

Townsend  promised  all  she  asked,  and 
urged  her  to  look  for  better  days,  with  a 
trembling  voice  and  quivering  lips. 

"  I  have,"  resumed  Augusta,  "  express- 
ed all  my  wishes  on  paper ;  there  are  some 
which  refer  particularly  to  Anna  and  your- 
self— they  will  not,  I  hope,  be  found  un- 
grateful to  you  ;  we  had  expected  a  diffe- 
rent termination  to  this,  but  all  will  be 
well  yet." 

"  Oh,  I  hope  so,"  returned  Townsend. 
"  Anna  will  come  to  you  the  first  day  she 
can  bear  the  motion  of  a  chair ;  but  circum- 
stances have  conspired  to  increase  fever 
and  weakness,  and  our  little  girl  is  not 
very  well." 

"  God  bless  her!"  sighed  Augusta. 
"  We  shall  all  meet  '  where  sickness  is  no 
more,  and  sorrow  and  sadness  shall  flee 
away ;'  beyond  life's  boundary,  Herbert, 
we  shall  meet  to  part  no  more;  till  then, 
adieu  ! — I  am  in  pain,  and  must  retire  to 
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kiss  my  darlings  once  more,  and  prepare 
for  what  is  prepared  for  me." 

During  the  whole  of  that  night,  Au- 
gusta suffered  indescribable  pain  and 
agony ;  she  was  perfectly  aware  of  the  na- 
ture of  her  sufferings;  but  from  a  firm 
persuasion  that  in  this  struggle  her  own 
life  and  that  of  her  infant  would  be  lost, 
forbore  to  summon  any  assistance,  or  even 
to  awaken  her  mother,  who  slept  in  the 
same  room,  supporting,  with  a  determina- 
tion that  despair  or  enthusiasm  alone  could 
inspire,  those  mortal  pangs  of  nature  which 
she  verily  thought  would  be  her  last. 
Mrs.  Dunstanville  removed  to  the  same 
room  and  bed  she  had  formerly  occupied, 
and  with  that  desperate  sort  of  composure 
which  results  from  hopeless  agony,  silently 
suffered,  and  submitted  to  all  her  mother 
thought  necessary.  A  few  more  hours  re- 
lieved her  from  a  portion  of  bodily  pain. 

The  feeble  cry  of  infancy  was  heard,  and 
the  soft  voice  of  Mary  Ann  Morton  whis- 
pered in  her  ear — "  Thee  hast  a  lovely 
i  6  boy. 
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boy,  my  Augusta,  and  wilt  live  to  nurse 
and  bless  him." 

A  heart-bursting  groan  was  her  only  re- 
ply ;  and  Mary  Ann  welcomed  the  little 
stranger  with  tears  of  love  and  sympathy. 

For  several  days  Mrs.  St.  Orme  flattered 
herself  that  the  new  feelings  this  much- 
desired  boy  would  create,  would  be  found 
sufficient,  not  only  to  reconcile  Augusta  to 
life,  but  to  make  her  wish  to  live,  for  the 
sake  of  her  son,  whose  existence  was  of 
consequence,  as  his  father's  property  was 
entailed  on  male  heirs ;  but  Mrs.  St.  Orme 
knew  not  the  piercing  agony  the  sight  of 
the  infant  caused  its  heart-broken  mother, 
or  how  much  she  felt,  as  if  she  longed  to 
see  his  miniature  figure  laid  in  its  father's 
grave.  It  was  not  want  of  affection  that 
created  this  feeling,  it  was  the  distressing 
idea  of  having  given  birth  to  a  being, 
whose  inheritance  would  be  that  of  an  or- 
phan, unblessed  with  a  father's  smile  or 
blessing — a  state  of  existence  to  which  Au- 
gusta thought  death  a  thousand  times  pre- 
ferable ; 
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ferable ;  she  almost  hated  herself  for  living 
to  see  the  child  for  which  her  husband 
had  so  much  wished,  yet  lived  not  to  know 
or  bless. 

As  Selina  or  her  mother  fondled  the 
little  delicate  creature,  and  called  it  Alfred, 
Augusta,  with  a  sick  shudder,  would  co- 
ver her  eyes,  streaming  with  bitter  tears, 
and  invoke  the  spirit  of  her  lost  husband, 
until  she  experienced  almost  disappoint- 
ment on  opening  her  eyes  not  to  see  that 
husband's  shade  before  her. 

A  state  of  mind  so  distressing  could  not 
be  endured  long  without  producing  dan- 
gerous effects,  which,  added  to  the  ex- 
treme weakness  of  Augusta,  and  some  la- 
tent seeds  of  disease,  burst  out  in  a  violent 
fever  of  the  worst  description.  Fully  per- 
suaded her  hour  was  now  come,  Augusta 
hailed  her  fever,  and  rejoiced  in  her  pain, 
until  delirium  and  weakness  took  from  her 
the  power  of  thinking,  or  of  speaking,  be- 
yond a  low  broken  murmur.  St.  Orme 
hastened  to  what  he  thought   his  dying 

child ; 
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child ;  wept  with,  prayed  with,  and  watch- 
ed with  her,  caught  her  broken  sentences, 
and  solemnly  promised  that  her  children 
should  never  feel  the  loss  of  their  father. 

Day  succeeded  to  day,  and  night  to 
night,  still  Augusta  lived,  and  still  the 
fever  raged  on  her:  the  physician  pro- 
nounced it  highly  contagious,  and  Selina 
was  by  her  mother  forbidden  to  approach 
the  house.  They  however  sent  daily  to 
make  inquiries,  and  rested  satisfied  that 
Mrs.  St.  Orme  would  see  every  thing  done 
that  could  be  done ;  and  so  she  did ;  nei- 
ther contagion  or  fatigue  made  her  shrink, 
nor  fever  or  the  plague  could  have  driven 
her  from  the  post  of  danger.  Though 
long  an  invalid,  and  accustomed  to  indul- 
gence, hers  was  a  mind  that  strengthened 
under  oppression,  and  imparted  energy  to 
a  frame  reduced  by  pain  and  suffering.  In 
such  cases  Mrs.  St.  Orme  forgot  herself, 
and  thought  only  of  relieving  others. 

At  the  end  of  ten  days,  hope  seemed  to 
die  in  the  breast  of  every  one;  the  two 

physicians, 
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physicians,  the  surgeon,  and  an  apothecary, 
shook  their  heads,  proposed  remaining  the 
night,  and  again  consulted,  but  without  a 
shadow  of  hope  as  to  success.  The  poor 
little  infant  had  caught  its  mother's  dis- 
ease, and  lay  panting  on  the  nurse's  lap,  a 
victim  to  the  affliction  of  its  parent.  The 
physician  who  attended  its  father,  cast  a 
look  on  the  little  sufferer,  dropped  a  tear, 
and  mentally  hoped  that  ere  morning  death 
would  release  its  innocent  spirit. 

It  was  a  night  of  agonizing  suspense — 
a  night  that  seemed  to  condense  all  the 
anxiety  and  misery  of  a  life  in  its  single 
self;  not  a  Word  was  spoken — all  the 
offices  of  love  and  duty  were  tenderly  and 
silently  performed — not  an  eye  in  the 
house  was  closed,  and  many  were  the  heart- 
felt aspirations  offered  up  that  night  in  fa- 
vour of  the  widow  and  orphan.  Morning 
at  length  dawned ;  both  mother  and  child 
still  lived,  and  the  kind  physician  (who 
had  come  a  considerable  distance  to  assist 
in  saving  the  life  of  a  young  creature  he 

had 
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had  known  from  infancy),  as  he  anxiously 
regarded  her  pulse,  ventured  a  hope  that 
it  beat  softer ;  another  quarter  of  an  hour 
increased  that  hope,  and  presenting  some 
slight  indications  of  moisture  on  the  skin, 
gave  promise  of  amendment. 

In  this  watchful  state  the  morning 
waned  away:  neither  Mr.  or  Mrs.  St. 
Orme  ventured  to  breathe  what  each  dared 
faintly  hope ;  nor  was  the  name  of  the  dear 
little  girls  once  mentioned  by  the  little 
circle  of  doctors  and  nurses;  it  was  a  time 
that  required  collected  firmness,  and  every 
one  felt  that  the  slightest  softening  addi- 
tion would  be  overpowering.  Towards 
night  however  the  prospect  was  so  much 
amended,  that  the  physicians  announced 
their  hopes,  and  congratulated  the  parents 
and  each  other  on  the  success  of  their 
measures;  but  it  was  many  days  before 
Augusta,  slowly  recovering,  had  strength 
to  speak,  or  recollection  to  guide  her 
speech. 

St.  Orme  returned   to   his   home   and 

family, 
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family,  as  soon  as  recovery  was  pronounced 
probable;  but  the  tender  mother  conti- 
nued to  watch  over  her  charge,  and  ward 
off  every  look  and  word  calculated  to 
wound  her  feelings,  or  recall  the  past; 
sometimes  she  almost  wished  the  wearied 
spirit  had  escaped  from  its  mortal  tene- 
ment ;  but  a  look  at  the  children  checked 
the  thought,  and  restrung  her  own  nerves 
to  fresh  exertion. 

As  Augusta  slowly  recovered,  she  re- 
collected her  children  with  her  wonted  af- 
fection ;  and  hearing  the  little  boy  had  a 
young,  healthy  nurse  procured  for  him, 
and  was  fast  gaining  health  and  strength, 
a  ray  of  satisfaction  beamed  on  her  pallid 
countenance,  as  the  tear  of  gratitude  glit- 
tered in  her  sunken  eye. — "  I  must  not 
see  them,"  said  she,  "  I  know  I  must  not ; 
but  do  not  let  them  forget  they  have  yet 
a  mother ;  alas !  if  I  live,  I  must  be  their 
all,  and  shall  need  all  their  love  to  recon- 
cile me  to  my  hard  fate." 

On  a  first  view  of  Mr.  Dunstanville's 

affairs, 
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affairs,  it  appeared  that  his  undertakings 
had  been  successful  beyond  precedent, 
and  that  Augusta,  though  deprived  of  her 
husband,  and  her  little  ones  of  their  father, 
would  not  have  the  additional  misery  of 
contending  with  narrow  circumstances; 
on  the  contrary,  an  affluent  competency 
was  at  her  disposal.  When  this  happy 
state  of  affairs  was  first  communicated  to 
Augusta,  she  was  in  that  state  of  mind 
under  the  first  pressure  of  grief — 

"  To  which  life  nothing  darker  or  lighter  can  bring, 
For  which  joy  has  no  balm  and  affliction  no  sting." 

She  therefore  heard  it  without  a  ray  of  plea- 
sure, but  as  from  weakness  and  inclination 
both  she  now  lay  on  her  couch  without 
speaking  for  hours  together,  the  recollec- 
tion of  her  perfect  independence  recurred. 
She  would  often  lay  schemes  for  her  fu- 
ture life,  replete  with  liberality,  and  felt 
an  unspeakable  comfort  in  the  certainty 
that  whatever  trouble  her  illness  had 
caused  to  her  parents,  it  would  probably 

be 
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be  in  her  power  to  repay  by  future  kind- 
ness; and  that,  in  a  pecuniary  point  of 
view,  neither  she  nor  her  children  should 
ever  need  their  assistance. 

To  a  mind  so  constituted  as  was  that  of 
Augusta — a  mind  formed  for  bestowing 
favours  liberally,  but  that  shrunk  with 
wounded  sensibility  from  receiving  fa- 
vours, and  withered  under  a  sense  of  ob- 
ligation— the  certainty  of  independence 
was  more  efficacious  than  medicine.  The 
hope  of  being  still  useful  to  the  poor  and 
needy,  and  of  educating  her  little  ones  in 
sound  Christian  principles,  animated  her 
broken  spirits,  warmed  her  aching  heart, 
and  gave  to  life  an  interest — a  something 
to  love — a  something  to  live  for — an  ob- 
ject to  be  attained,  full  of  hope  and  rich 
with  the  promise  of  reward. 

Warmed  by  those  feelings,  encouraged 
by  such  prospects,  the  young  and  tender 
widow  of  Alfred  Dunstanville  arose  from 
the  bed  of  sickness,  and  eight  weeks  after 
the  birth  of  her  son,  once  more  entered 

her 
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her  well- furnished,  well-aired  drawing- 
room.  It  was  an  hour  of  pain,  even  to  ago- 
ny ;  here  her  little  girls  awaited  her,  and, 
as  if  for  the  first  time  she  had  noticed 
their  sable  garb,  she  held  them  to  her  de- 
solated bosom,  and  closed  her  aching  eyes 
as  if  to  shut  out  the  remembrance  of  her 
loss — a  loss  that  every  thing  around  was 
doomed  to  remind  her  of:  every  piece 
of  furniture — every  picture — every  book 
— recalled  him  who  had  chosen,  approved, 
or  admired.  Poor  little  Henrietta's  dark 
eyes  and  ruby  lip  had  more  of  the  father 
than  ever  in  them ;  her  very  voice  too  an- 
nounced him ;  and  all  Augusta's  native 
strength  of  mind,  her  pious  submission  to 
the  Almighty's  will,  and  the  severe  train- 
ing to  which  she  had  lately  accustomed 
herself,  could  scarcely  support  her  through 
this  trying  day — this  day,  in  which  she 
seemed  first  to  reenter  on  a  world  of  care 
and  sorrow,  and  stripped  of  its  pomp  and 
circumstance,  to  feel  her  widowed  state, 
and  the  magnitude  of  those  duties  which, 

by 
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by  a  dark  dispensation  of  Providence,  de- 
volved on  her.  The  sight  was  over- 
whelming, and  the  burden,  to  feeble  na- 
ture, appeared  insupportable ;  but  Augusta 
prayed  fervently  for  support,  and  he  who 
looks  with  an  eye  of  pity  on  the  sufferings 
of  his  people,  and  does  not  willingly  af- 
flict, heard  and  granted  the  petition/ 

Day  succeeded  to  day,  and  Augusta 
gradually  recovered  health  and  composure. 
The  first  interview  with  her  friend  Anna 
was  past:  it  was  a  trying  meeting  for 
both,  but  Augusta  fixed  her  eye  firmly 
on  the  Rock  of  her  support,  and  found 
fortitude  equal  to  her  day.  Selina  Dun- 
stanville  was  frequently  with  her  sister, 
and  fond  and  affectionate  as  usual;  but 
Augusta  sometimes  thought  her  mother 
(Mrs.  Dunstanville,  sen.)  was  more  than 
usually  quick  and  fidgety  in  her  manners, 
and  ambiguous  in  her  expressions.  She 
had  never  been  very  affectionate,  nor  was 
it  natural  to  her  to  be  so;  but  she  had 
often  expressed  herself  attached  and  grate- 
ful 
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ful  to  Augusta,  to  whom  she  said  Alfred 
owed  all  his  happiness,  and  Selina  her 
amiability  of  disposition,  grace  of  manners, 
and  filial  affection,  all  of  which  had  great- 
ly improved  since  her  knowledge  of  and 
association  with  Augusta. 

The  old  lady  now  seldom  recurred  to 
those  things,  and  when  she  did,  it  was  in 
a  quick,  nervous,  agitated  way,  as  though 
wishing  to  get  rid  of  the  subject ;  but  she 
frequently  remarked,  that  nobody  knew 
the  difficulties  of  a  widow  but  those  who 
had  experienced  them. — "  People,"  said 
she,  "  are  very  apt  to  deceive  themselves ; 
young  people  in  particular:  I  dare  say, 
you  think  your  troubles  very  great,  but 
you  know  nothing  about  them  yet — you 
will  feel  your  situation  a  great  deal  more 
a  twelvemonth  hence." 

"  I  hope  not,  my  dear  madam,  for  it  is 
just  as  much  as  I  can  bear  at  present,"  re- 
plied Augusta. 

"  Ah  well,  we  shall  see,  but  depend 
upon  it,  you  will  find  it  so." — At  another 

time 
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time  she  would  exclaim — "  Well,  Alfred 
is  taken  out  of  a  troublesome  world!  if  he 
had  lived,  God  knows  what  might  have 
happened !  I  have  never  wished  him 
back  again.  Happy  are  they  who  find 
an  early  heaven !" 

"  Then  you  reckon  nothing  of  the  loss 
I  and  our  poor  children  have  sustained." 

"  Indeed,  Augusta,  I  do,  and  pity  you 
very  much ;  but  you  have  excellent  spi- 
rits, and  a  very  good  father ;  and  I  dare 
say  will  do  very  well." 

Augusta  thought  this  a  very  cavalier 
way  of  treating  her  afflictions,  and  won- 
dered greatly  how  a  mother  could  so  talk ; 
but  she  began  to  grow  inured    even    to 
that,  when  one  day,  during  an  absence  of 
Mrs.  St.  Orme,    who,  now  that  Augusta 
was  better,  often  left  her  for  a  day,  and 
was  now  absent  on  a  visit  to  her  old  friend, 
Mr.  Hoare,    who   lived    near,    and  who, 
with  his  family,  had  always  been  on  most 
intimate  terms  with  Alfred  Dunstanville, 
and  was  among  the  most  profuse  in  offers 

of 
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of  friendship  and  service  to  his  widow, 
whose  many  friends  were  by  no  means  re- 
duced by  the  well-received  report  of  her 
affluent  circumstances — it  was  during 
such  an  absence,  that  a  very  kind  friend, 
an  old  acquaintance  of  the  Dunstanville 
family,  who  had  always  met  a  smiling 
welcome  from  Augusta,  whenever  she,  or 
her  mother,  or  brothers,  found  it  conve- 
nient to  spend  a  few  days  with  her,  an 
occurrence  by  no  means  unfrequent,  as 
their  residence  was  a  short  distance  from 
the  town,  and  amusement,  weather,  &c. 
often  made  a  home  in  the  town  pleasant, 
favoured  the  young  widow  with  a  call. — 
"  What  alone,  my  dear  Mrs.  Dunstanville ! 
I  thought  you  were  never  left  so :  is  your 
mother  gone  home  ?"  exclaimed  Miss 
Hay  croft. 

"  No,"  returned  Augusta,  "  she  is  only 
visiting  at  Mr.  Hoare's ;  but  I  must  not 
draw  too  largely  on  my  friends;  my  mo- 
ther has  been  harder  worked  than  she 
ever  was  in   her  life,  and  I  have  daily 

dreaded 
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dreaded  to  see  her  sink  under  it,  and  was 
very  glad  to  hear  her  consent  to  spend  this 
week  at  Elm  Bank.  Mary  Ann  Morton 
was  with  me  this  morning ;  but  you  know 
I  must  learn  to  live  alone." 

The  concluding  sentence  was  followed 
by  a  deep  sigh  as  Miss  Hay  croft  hastily 
returned — "  Dear,  I  see  no  necessity  for 
that !  Surely,  between  Miss  St.  Orme 
and  Selina,  you  may  always  have  some 
one  with  you,  and  do  them  good  too." 

"  You  forget,  my  dear,  that  Miriam  is 
the  only  daughter  at  home ;  neither  the 
health  or  habits  of  my  mother  will  per- 
mit her  to  use  much  exertion;  Miriam 
must  of  course  be  useful  in  the  family. 
Selina  too  is  very  kind,  but  Mrs.  Dun- 
stanviile  conld  as  easily  part  with  her 
right  hand — perhaps  indeed  better  than 
with  Selina," 

"  Thanks  to  you  who  taught  her  to  be 
valuable,"  interrupted  her  visitor.  "  I  have 
no  patience  with  the  old  lady :  who  would 
have  supposed  she  could  have  lived  after 

vol.  in.  k  poor 
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poor  Alfred's  death ;  instead  of  that,  there 
she  is,  trotting  about  to  her  little  coterie 
parties,  just  as  if  nothing  had  happened." 

"  Custom,  you  know,  my  dear  Sophia, 
custom  renders  these  parties  necessary  to 
her,"  replied  the  weeping  Augusta. 

"  Oh  yes,  and  custom  too,  I  suppose, 
reconciles  her  to  poor  Alfred's  death.  I'll 
tell  you  what,  Augusta,  she  has  no  heart : 
the  very  day  your  dear  husband  was  bu- 
ried, knowing  Selina  would  be  here,  I 
hastened  up  to  your  mother-in-law,  think- 
ing to  alleviate  her  sufferings  by  mingling 
my  tears  with  hers,  as  I  know  she  never 
reads,  and  hates  solitude.  I  cannot  de- 
scribe my  feelings.  I  dreaded,  though  I 
longed,  to  see  her,  and  while  waiting  for 
the  door  to  be  opened,  could  scarcely  keep 
from  fainting.  Judge  then  my  surprise, 
on  entering  the  drawing-room,  to  find  my 
half-dead  old  friend  dressed  in  smart  new 
sables,  occasionally  applying  her  cambric 
handkerchief  to  her  tearless  eye,  with  that 
conceited  puppy,  Henry  Carter,  seated  at 

a  table, 
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a  table,  positively  in  the  very  act  of  alter- 
ing her  will — striking  out  poor  Alfred's 
name,  and  substituting  God  knows  who, 
but  certainly  not  the  children's  nor  yours. 
I  did  cry  shame  pretty  boldly.  Oh,  I  do 
hate  her  since  then  !" 

"  Never  mind,"  said  Augusta,  forcing 
down  her  rising  feelings,  "  she  thinks, 
and  with  truth,  that  we  have  sufficient." 

"  But  the  time,  the  day,  she  chose, 
Mrs.  Dunstanville !  and  the  wretch  she 
chose  as  her  instrument !  a  man  who  had 
used  poor  Alfred  so  ill,  after  his  unbound- 
ed kindness  to  him !" 

"  We  will  not  talk  of  the  day,  the  in- 
strument, or  the  deed,  my  dear  Sophia ; 
I  have  not  spirits  equal  to  it;  though, 
thank  God,  it  can  do  my  darlings  no  ma- 
terial injury,"  replied  the  half-strangled 
Augusta.  Yet,  though  Augusta  would 
not  encourage  her  talkative  guest  to  expa- 
tiate on  the  subject,  it  sunk  deep  into  her 
heart,  piercing  as  a  two-edged  sword.  It 
was  not  the  loss  of  money,  for  Augusta 
k  2  knew 
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knew  not  what  it  was  to  love  money  for 
itself:  while  she  had  sufficient  to  pay 
every  man  his  own,  and  something  to 
give,  she  was  rich  and  abounding;  but 
here  was  an  act  of  unkindness — a  cutting 
her  off  as  it  were  even  from  memory ;  and 
not  only  her,  but  the  legal  heirs — her 
orphan  babes;  and  the  time  chosen  too 
—so  cool — so  collected  at  that  moment ! 
Then  her  husband's  grave  had  indeed 
swallowed  all  that  connected  her  with  the 
Dunstanvilles ! 

Augusta  breathed  not  a  word  of  it  to 
any  one :  she  could  never  bring  her  lips 
to  acknowledge  that  the  mother  of  her 
beloved  Alfred,  the  being  she  had  never 
in  any  way  offended,  but  had  always  la- 
boured to  oblige  and  indulge,  could  be 
capable  of  such  an  act.  Alas  !  it  was  but 
the  first  of  many — only  the  first  draught 
of  a  cup  whose  very  dregs  Augusta  was 
doomed  to  drain,  and  taste  the  full  extent 
of  all  their  bitterness. 

CHAP- 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


Oh,  in  what  tempests  do  men's  fortunes  sail ! 
Still  wreck'd  with  winds  more  foul  and  contrary 
Than  any  northern  gust,  or  southern  flaw, 
That  ever  yet  enforc'd  the  sea  to  gape, 
And  swallow  the  poor  merchant's  traffic  up  ! 

Ben  Jonson. 

Though  griefs  unnumbered  throng  thee  round, 

Still  in  thy  God  confide, 
Whose  finger  mark'd  the  seas  their  bound, 

And  curbs  the  headstrong  tide.  Meyiuck. 

Augusta  Dunstanville  had  been  four 
months  a  widow — it  was  now  Christmas. 
She  had  never  left  her  house  since  she  did 
so  with  him  whom  she  now  mourned ;  but 
she  resolved,  at  this  sacred  season,  to  offer 
up  her  thanksgivings,  and  pray  for  further 
mercies  and  divine  aid,  in  company  with 
those  "  who  go  up  into  the  house  of  the 
Lord"  to  "  render  thanks  unto  the  Most. 
k  3  Higl?;* 
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High,"  in  his  own  appointed  place.  To 
do  this  was  an  effort  of  no  small  magni- 
tude; but  Augusta  felt  she  had  yet  duties 
to  perform,  that,  as  a  Christian  and  a  mo- 
ther, required  she  should  call  into  action 
all  her  religion,  and  all  her  fortitude. 
This  one  Christian  duty  performed,  she 
would  look  into  the  state  of  her  family, 
and  resume  those  active  domestic  duties 
so  long  suspended. 

Though  it  was  now  several  months  since 
the  first  appearance  of  fever  in  the  house, 
yet  it  had  scarcely  expended  its  fury ;  the 
servants,  one  after  the  other,  had  all  been 
attacked  with  it;  no  one,  however,  had 
fallen  a  victim  but  he  who  could  least  be 
spared;  and  prudence  had  dictated,  that  to 
spare  the  children  and  nurse,  if  possible, 
the  servants  should,  during  their  illness, 
be  removed  from  the  house.  The  last  re- 
turned, in  toler&ble  health,  about  Christ- 
mas, and  Augusta  ventured  to  hope  the 
messenger  of  sickness  and  death  had  now 
taken  flight. 

Mrs. 
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Mrs.  St.  Orme  remained  until  her 
daughter  had  again  entered  somewhat  into 
her  family,  but  the  holidays  made  an  al- 
teration in  her  own  family ;  Miriam  was 
no  longer  adequate  to  her  place ;  and  she 
returned  to  a  home  which,  until  then,  she 
had  scarcely  ever  left  for  more  than  a  week 
or  two. 

It  was  early  in  the  new  year  that  Au- 
gusta received  a  long  and  affectionate  let- 
ter from  her  father,  accompanied  by  seve- 
ral statements ;  he  told  her,  that  he  felt 
considerable  pain  in  laying  them  before 
her,  but  he  hoped  her  firm  reliance  on 
Providence,  and  her  resignation  to  the  di- 
vine will,  would  arm  her  with  fortitude 
to  hear  the  true  state  of  her  affairs;  he 
would  give  her  that  and  the  next  day  to 
consider  them,  and  he  would  be  with  her 
on  the  third  day. 

Augusta  trembled — a  mist  gathered  be- 
fore her  eyes;  silently  she  proffered  a 
prayer  to  be  enabled  to  bear  what  lay  be- 
fore her,  and  dismissing  the  little  girls,  sat 
k  4  down, 
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down,  with  desperate  composure,  to  exa- 
mine the  accounts.  It  appeared  by  them, 
that  Dunstanville's  private  account  had 
been  quite  misunderstood  on  its  first  exa- 
mination, that  the  balance  rendered  by  the 
principal  clerk  was  likewise  erroneous,  and 
that  a  consignment  of  West  India  goods 
to  considerable  extent  had  either  been 
overlooked,  or  entirely  forgotten ;  then  the 
sales  had  fallen  far  short  of  any  other  year, 
in  proportion  to  the  cargoes. 

Augusta  was  clear  sighted,  and  a  good 
accountant;  so  that,  however  perturbed 
the  state  of  her  feeling,  she  soon  tho- 
roughly understood  the  balance-sheet,  and 
saw,  with  dry,  starting  eyes,  a  whirling 
brain,  and  an  aching  heart,  that  instead  of 
the  handsome  independency  on  which  she 
had  calculated,  there  remained  scarcely  a 
bare  sufficiency  to  support  her  family  in 
retirement — "  And  that  perhaps,"  groaned 
she,  *•  may  make  to  itself  wings,  and  fly 
away." 

While  thus  sunk  in  disappointment,  the 

door 
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door  opened,  and  Mary  Ann  Morton  ap- 
peared within  it,  with  the  infant  Alfred 
in  her  arms. — "  There,"  cried  she,  "  Au- 
gusta, I  have  brought  thy  youngest  bless- 
ing to  amuse  thee,  as  he  has  me,  with  his 
young  attempts  at  conversation." 

Augusta  kissed  his  lovely  cheek — "Ah, 
my  poor  boy !  born  in  trouble,  nursed  in 
sorrow,  for  what  are  you  reserved  ?"  sigh- 
ed she. 

"  Reserved  to  be  thy  blessing,  my 
friend ;  the  employ  of  thy  youth,  the  com- 
fort of  thy  middle  age,  and  the  prop  of 
thy  declining  years.  Nay,  nay,  shake  not 
thy  head,  my  Augusta ;  what  if  thee  art 
denied  riches?  sufficiency  is  thine,  and 
that  thy  blessed  Master  possessed  not — 
'  he  had  not  where  to  lay  his  head ;'  and 
yet,  Augusta,  he  never  complained." 

"  What,  Mary  Ann,  do  you  mean  ?  is 
there  any  new  evil  in  reserve  for  me?  or 
do  you  know  any  thing  of  these  papers  ?" 
asked  Augusta  in  alarm. 

"  I  know,  my  dear  friend,  in  common 
k  5  with 
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with  thy  other  friends,  that  our  first  hopes 
were  too  sanguine,  and  thy  fortune  but  a 
limited  one,  perhaps  inadequate  to  the 
comforts  of  life,  were  it  not  for  the  pro- 
perty this  little  fellow  will  be  entitled  to 
when  Selina  comes  of  age — a  very  few 
weeks,  thee  knowest,  now;  so  do  thee 
ask  no  more  why  he  was  spared." 

The  soothing  tone  and  soft  voice  of 
Mary  Ann  lured  Augusta  into  a  flood  of 
tears,  and  stilled  the  whirlings  of  her 
brain;  but  the  certainty  that  she  must  be 
obliged  to  quit  her  loved  house,  the  home 
of  her  happiest  days,  the  scene  of  her 
bridal  felicity,  the  birthplace  of  her  chil- 
dren, and  the  sacred  spot  on  which  her 
husband  expired,  to  abridge  the  comforts 
of  her  children,  to  curtail  her  charities, 
and  withhold  indulgences  to  her  friends 
and  servants — must  resign  her  much-loved 
plans  of  independence,  and  yield  to  be  di- 
rected, perhaps  guided,  by  others,  dis- 
tressed her  beyond  expression,  and  well- 

-   nigh 
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nigh  put  to  flight  all  her  firmness  and  her 
resignation. 

The  evening,  as  usual,  brought  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Townsend — Augusta  soon  found  that 
they  too  were  better  acquainted  with  her 
affairs  than  she  was  herself.  Herbert  la- 
mented the  extensive  peculations  made 
during  a  season  of  such  affliction,  an8 
Anna  spoke  of  waste  and  disorder  below ; 
how  different,  how  very  different,  from 
the  regularity  and  economy  once  visible 
there !  Mary  Ann  extenuated,  but  hinted 
that  her  relation  at  Elm  Bank,  Mr.  Hoare, 
had  discovered  some  improprieties  in  the 
conduct  of  the  principal  clerk,  that  would, 
in  a  great  degree,  account  for  the  defi- 
ciencies of  sales. 

Augusta  was  stunned  by  all  this ;  yet 
she  recollected,  as  for  the  first  time,  that 
for  five  months  the  house  had  been  with- 
out a  head.  Her  mother,  wholly  occu- 
pied by  nursing,  had  given  only  such  di- 
rections as  were  absolutely  necessary,  or 
conducive  to  the  comfort  of  the  invalids. 
k  6  Selina 
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Selina  Dunstanville  had  been  less  with 
her  than  before  Alfred's  death,  and  never 
entered  into  the  economy  of  the  house- 
hold ;  and  Mary  Ann  Morton,  though 
much  with  them,  devoted  all  her  time  to 
the  children,  whose  maid  had  suffered  se- 
verely from  fever;  strangers,  of  course, 
had  been  employed,  and  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, no  wonder  if  the  demon  of 
misrule  had  found  entrance  to  her  domes- 
tic department. — "  I  have  been  wrong," 
said  Augusta;  "  I  have  yielded  to  grief, 
and  neglected  my  duty  as  a  mother  and 
the  head  of  a  family ;  but  I  will  do  so  no 
more ;  be  my  means  large  or  small,  care- 
ful prudence  shall  direct  its  expenditure, 
and  self  yield  to  duty." 

With  Augusta  to  resolve  and  to  act 
were  the  same  thing,  and  from  this  day 
her  character  was  changed. 

During  the  whole  of  this  evening  little 
Anna  had  complained  of  thirst;  she  hung 
round  her  mother's  neck,  and  buried  her 
little  face  in  her  bosom,    but  could  not 
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play,  and  scarcely  talk ;  her  hands  burnt, 
and  her  eyes  were  heavy.  Augusta  dread- 
ed the  symptoms.  Nor  were  her  fears 
groundless;  before  morning  the  little  girl 
lay  in  an  access  of  fever.  It  was  now  too 
late  to  remove  the  others,  and  Mr.  St. 
Orme  found  his  widowed  child  rising 
above  her  own  sufferings,  in  active,  un- 
wearied attention  on  her  children,  Hen- 
rietta being  by  that  time  as  ill  as  her  sister. 
Of  the  altered  state  of  her  property  she 
spoke  with  firmness,  and  proposed  various 
reductions  in  expence,  at  which  St.  Orme 
had  scarcely  glanced.  As  a  check  over 
the  clerks,  and  indeed  as  an  active  agent 
in  the  winding  up  of  affairs  that  must 
need  be  tedious,  it  was  proposed  that  Ed- 
ward St.  Orme  should  take  up  his  resi- 
dence with  Augusta.  He  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  mercantile  concerns,  a  clear- 
headed, excellent  accountant,  generous, 
and  kind-hearted,  but  young,  rash,  vio- 
lent, and  headstrong.  Mrs.  Dunstanville, 
though  she  dreaded  his  temper,  could  con- 
fide 
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fide  in  his  integrity,  and  was  grateful  for 
his  offered  services. 

Edward  came  the  next  day ;  and  it  was 
well  that  some  one  was  there  to  examine 
bills,  &c.  for  Augusta  was  again  her  own 
housekeeper,  and  the  indefatigable  nurse 
of  her  children.  Week  after  week  she 
watched,  prayed,  and  wept  with  them, 
pillowed  their  little  heads  on  her  aching 
bosom,  caught  the  faintest  expression  of 
their  wants,  with  trembling  hands  moisten- 
ed their  parched  lips,  and  soothed  them  to 
rest  with  the  lullaby  a  mother  only  knows. 
The  two  girls  soon  began  to  amend ;  but 
poor  Alfred,  the  day  his  father  had  been 
six  months  dead,  appeared  every  instant 
about  to  breathe  his  last. 

The  room  in  which  Augusta  sat  with 
her  dying  child  looked  directly  against  the 
tower  of  the  church  in  which  her  husband 
lay  :  by  an  unlucky  chance,  the  knell  toll- 
ed all  day ;  the  widowed  mother  calcu- 
lated on  the  certainty  of  placing  her  boy 
by  its  father,  and  every  stroke  of  the  bell 

seemed 
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seemed  to  call  him  from  her,  and  add  an- 
other blow  to  her  already-breaking  heart 

As  she  sat  gazing  on  the  little  sufferer, 
a  servant  entered  the  room,  and  presented 
a  sealed  packet — "  Mr.  Trackwell,  ma'am, 
is  below,  and  requests  you  will  attend  to 
this." 

"  Not  now,  Betty.  Tell  Mr.  Track- 
well  I  cannot  attend  to  any  thing  but  my 
baby  at  present." 

M  I  told  him  so,  ma'am  ;  but  he  said  it 
must  be  attended  to:  he  had  sent  it  to 
Mr.  St.  Orme  and  to  Mr.  Edward  to  no 
purpose,  and  now  brought  it  to  you." 

While  Betty  was  speaking,  her  mistress 
had  broken  the  seal,  and  in  the  envelope 
read  the  following  words : — 


"  Mr.  Trackwell  is  sorry  to  op- 
press the  oppressed ;  but  pride  does  not 
become  a  professor  of  the  gospel;  he 
therefore  does  not  blush  to  own  himself 
straitened  oftentimes.   The  enclosed  dught 

to 
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to  have  been  paid  six  months  since ;  it  has 
been  presented  to  Mr.  St.  Orme,  senior 
and  junior,  and  to  Mr.  Howell,  senior, 
without  being  paid ;  it  shall  now  be  put 
into  your  hands,  and  unless  paid  to-mor- 
row at  utmost,  into  the  hands  of  an  attor- 
ney on  Thursday.  God  knows,  it  is  not 
his  intention  to  be  severe ;  but  the  Scrip- 
ture saith,  that  man  is  worse  than  a  hea- 
then, who  doth  not  provide  for  his  own." 


"  What,"  exclaimed  Augusta,  "  does 
all  this  mean  !"  as,  opening  the  enclosure, 
the  appalling  items  of  coffin,  shroud, 
hearse,  feathers,  &c.  met  her  fixed,  glazed 
eye. 

"  Send  up  Mr.  Edward,"  cried  Mrs. 
Townsend,  as  Mary  Ann  hastily  removed 
the  cruel  remembrance. 

Edward  was  shocked  and  enraged  with 
the  hypocritical  Track  well,  who,  taking 
advantage  of  circumstances,  had  made 
such  exorbitant  charges  for  what  he  had 

supplied^ 
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supplied,  and  for  much  which  he  had  not 
supplied,  as  Mr.  St.  Orme  did  not  feel  jus- 
tified in  paying ;  but  desired  Edward  to 
get  the  account  rectified,  and  settle  it  im- 
mediately. This  Edward  had  hitherto 
failed  in  accomplishing,  for  Mr.  Track- 
well  had  set  his  heart  on  making  a  good 
job  of  it,  and  Edward  was  determined  to 
pay  him  liberally,  but  justly,  and  not  one 
farthing  more — a  reduction  the  hungry 
undertaker  would  not  be  brought  to  con- 
sent to. 

"  Oh,"  cried  Augusta,  "  let  not  my 
husband's  last,  last  expence  be  made  a 
matter  of  barter  and  dispute ;  pay  it,  Ed- 
ward, this  moment,  and  every  penny  of 
it." 

"  Wilson  Howell  is  below ;  I  will  con- 
sult him  what  is  best  to  be  done." 

"  No,  Edward,  not  for  the  world  should 
you  do  so." 

"  I  have  sworn  he  shall  not  rob  you ; 
and,  brute  as  he  is,  he  shall  not  succeed," 
returned  Edward. 

The 
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The  check-book  from  the  bank  was  ly- 
ing on  the  table ;  Augusta  caught  up  a 
pen  and  ink,  hastily  wrote  her  name,  and 
pushed  it  towards  Mary  Ann,  who  filled 
it  up,  inserted  the  sum,  and  was  hastening 
with  it,  when  Edward  arrested  her  steps. 
— •"  Give  me  the  check,  Mary  Ann  !-*- 
this  is  no  business  for  a  female.  What  a 
fool  I  was  to  let  my  poor  sister  be  thus 
shocked !  that  brute  of  a  fellow  shall  how- 
ever be  made  to  feel,  if  I  can  do  it." 

Edward  was  as  good  as  his  word ;  he 
settled  the  account,  and  in  defending  his 
sister's  cause,  made  an  enemy  to  himself 
and  her  for  ever. 

This  was  a  dreadful  day  for  Augusta, 
yet  she  preserved  her  senses  and  her  use- 
fulness; reason  sometimes  tottered,  but 
never  quite  forsook  her  seat.  Mrs.  Towns- 
end  and  Mary  Ann  Morton  remained 
with  her ;  and  it  did  not  strike  the  occu- 
pied, distressed  mother,  that  inquiries  and 
offers  of  kindness  or  assistance  came  less 
frequent  than  during  the  first  days  of  her 

calamity : 
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calamity :  yet  such  was  the  case ;  the  no- 
velty of  the  thing  had  worn  away,  and 
"  poor  dear  Mrs.  Dunstanville — -so  young 
to  be  left  a  widow — such  a  pleasant,  de- 
lightful woman — and  the  sweetest  children 
in  the  world — one  cannot  be  too  attentive 
to  them,"  had  sunk  into — "  What  a  ter- 
rible thing,  that  Mrs.  Dunstanville  should 
keep  the  fever  so  long  in  her  family — it 
makes  one  afraid  to  go  near  the  house !  I 
do  however  send  to  inquire,  for,  poor 
thing,  I  find  her  circumstances  are  no 
great  things — pity  she  is  so  proud !" 

Upwards  of  six  months  of  continued  sor- 
row had  tried  the  friendship  of  those  vel- 
vet friends  of  the  papilio  tribe,  who  basked 
in  the  sunshine  of  her  prosperity.  Several 
packs  of  neatly-written  cards,  ornamented 
with  broad  black  borders,  had  been  sent 
out,  with  "  thanks  for  obliging  inquiries," 
but  not  one  dinner-party — not  a  tea-party 
even,  nor  one  delightful  evening  of  easy 
gaiety  and  good-humoured  mirth,  for 
which  Dunstanville's  house  was  once  fa- 
mous, 
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mous,  had  lately  been  given,  and  they 
were  the  cement  that  united  the  extended 
circle;  they  were  also  the  halo  that  en- 
circled, and  the  light  that  diffused  a  charm 
and  brilliancy  over  the  much- ad  mi  red 
Dunstanvilles. 

Wrapped  in  the  close  attire  of  widow- 
hood— pale,  thin,  and  dispirited — hanging 
over  the  pillow  of  a  sick  child — in  narrow 
circumstances — perhaps  scarcely  solvent— 
with  the  probability  of  being  obliged  to 
quit  her  fine  house,  and  seek  some  humble 
retreat,  Mrs.  Dunstanville  possessed  few 
attractions  that  could  secure  the  friendship 
of  this  world ;  one  pitied,  another  shook 
the  head,  a  third  condemned,  and  a  fourth 
apologized,  in  terms  that  cast  a  deeper 
shade  than  open  censure. 

Meanwhile  Augusta,  struggling  against 
calamity,  and  happily  unconscious  of  all 
the  proofs  of  friendship  her  dear  five  hun- 
dred friends  were  so  lavish  of,  pursued 
"  the  noiseless  tenour  of  her  way,"  in  the 
discharge  of  her  domestic  duties,  and  the 

cares 
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cares  of  her  yet  delicate  children.  But 
her  spirits  were  wretchedly  sunk;  she 
could  not  encounter  the  eye  of  curiosity, 
or  abide  the  broad  light  of  day,  so  that 
she  seldom  went  from  home,  and  never 
extended  her  invitations  beyond  the  few 
who  sympathized  in  her  sorrows,  and  sha- 
red her  fatigue.  Drawn  within  herself, 
and  bounded  round  by  a  very  limited 
circle,  she  was  firm,  active,  and  some- 
times cheerful. 

Having  in  her  heart  the  worm  that 
preyed  upon  her  vitals,  Augusta  would 
occupy  the  day  in  business  and  domestic 
affairs,  talk  and  be  cheerful  through  a  long 
evening,  until  her  friends  left  her  in  as- 
tonishment at  her  uncommon  fortitude; 
and  then  retire  to  her  widowed  bed,  and 
weep  away  the  night  in  the  bitter  tears  of 
uncontrolled  agony,  invoking  her  Alfred's 
shade,  and  groaning  over  the  desolation 
of  her  soul's  hopes. 

In  this  state  of  things,  weeks  and  even 
months  rolled  on ;  Edward  St.  Orme  was 

indus- 
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industriously  settling  accounts,  collecting 
and  paying  debts,  and  disposing  of  the 
immense  stores  with  which  his  late  rela- 
tion's warehouses  were  stocked :  but 
though  both  merchants,  the  business  of 
Mr.  St.  Orme  and  Dunstanville  differed 
so  widely,  that  Edward  was  thrown  on  a 
newly-discovered  ocean,  without  chart  or 
rudder,  or  at  least  with  such  as  he  knew 
not  the  use  of;  hence  his  impetuosity  and 
want  of  judgment  often  led  him  into  error, 
and  distressed  his  sister.  Still  he  was  a 
support  to  her,  and  she  knew  his  prin- 
ciples to  be  excellent.  But  there  were  so 
many  failures,  so  many  dishonoured  bills, 
and  so  much  for  the  attorney  to  do,  that 
Augusta's  chance  of  independence  daily 
diminished :  still  she  depended  on  her  son's 
property;  but  of  even  this  she  was  soon 
to  be  stripped. 

It  was  at  the  close  of  a  fine  spring  day 
that  Augusta,  more  depressed  than  usual, 
sat   watching  the  heavy  clouds,  porten- 
tous of  a  rising  storm,  recalling  that  pe- 
riod 
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riod  of  the  past  year,  and  comparing  it 
with  her  present  lonely  state,  for  even 
Edward  was  gone  on  a  distant  journey, 
that  a  clerk  of  Mr.  Howell,  senior,  re- 
quested admission ;  he  had  brought,  he 
said,  the  statement  of  accounts,  with 
vouchers,  &c.  between  the  late  Mr.  Dun- 
stanville  and  Mr.  Howell.  The  man  laid 
down  a  huge  packet  of  papers,  and  de- 
parted. 

Roused  into  something  like  exertion, 
Augusta  opened  the  packet :  an  immense 
number  of  bills,  receipts,  memoranda,  &c. 
met  her  eyes,  together  with  a  note  ad- 
dressed to  herself,  in  which  Mr.  Howell 
took  abundance  of  credit  to  himself  for 
having,  at  this  early  period,  brought  up 
all  the  accounts,  .and  rendered  a  clear 
statement  with  respect  to  the  Somerset- 
shire estates ;  if  Mrs.  Dunstanville  thought 
herself  entitled  to  any  thing  from  that 
source,  he  would  recommend  her  to  con- 
sult eminent  Chancery  counsel. 

"  If!"  repeated  Augusta.     "  Is  there  a 

doubt 
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doubt  then?  Surely  I  do  think  myself 
entitled,  in  right  of  my  boy,  to  his  dear 
father's  present  portion.  But  let  me  see 
what  all  this  is." 

The  discovery  was  however  beyond 
Augusta's  power,  though  she  wasted  the 
livelong  night  over  it.  If  "  multitude  of 
words  darken  council,"  so  did  a  multitude 
of  figures  darken  this  statement.  All  the 
minute  and  vexatious  items  of  a  long  mi- 
nority were  here  inserted;  not  only  those 
paid  by  the  trustees,  but  various  claims 
for  shoe-strings,  tapes,  and  buttons,  coach- 
hire,  board,  lodging,  and  washing,  during 
some  few  vacations  spent  at  home ;  occa- 
sional cakes  sent,  and  clasp  knives,  tops, 
balls,  and  kites,  purchased  for  aii  only  son. 

To  a  mind  generous  and  liberal  as  that 
of  Augusta,  such  documents  were  most 
revolting  and  disgustingly  mean :  she 
called  to  mind  her  cousin  Robert ;  the 
neatness,  care,  and  liberality,  with  which 
all  his  little  wants  had  been  supplied ;  the 
fatherly,  motherly,  and  fraternal  kindness 

lavished 
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lavished  on  him  for  years,  without  the 
slightest  idea  of  remuneration  for  any- 
thing, beyond  large  bills  actually  paid; 
"  the  thousand  charities  of  life"  were  the 
orphan's  due.  Robert  was  Mrs.  St.  Orme's 
nephew — poor  Dunstanvilie  was  Mrs. 
Howell's  nephew  ;  yet  how  widely  diffe- 
rent the  conduct !  Augusta's  unsophisti- 
cated mind  could  not  reconcile  the  diffe- 
rence; she  thought  there  must  still  be 
some  mistake  r  Mrs.  Dunstanvilie  could 
never  design  to  charge  an  only  son  wTith 
all  the  cakes  and  gingerbread,  bats,  hoops, 
and  marbles,  Christmas  dinners  and  Mid- 
lent  feasts,  of  his  youth  ;  the  very  thought 
was  an  insult  to  her  maternal  character. 
Pushing  the  heap  of  papers  from  her,  she 
turned  to  the  balance  sheet ;  and  without 
regarding  the  minutiae,  eagerly  sought 
the  summing  up.  One  look  petrified  her; 
a  demand  was  made,  for  which  she  was 
wholly  unprepared,  that  reduced  her  thou- 
sands to  hundreds  of  a  smaller  number : 
horror-struck,  she  sat  with  her  eyes  fixed 
vol.  in.  l  on 
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on  the  fatal  figures ;  the  thunder  burst  in 
tremendous  peals  over  her  head,  and  the 
lightning  darted  in  vivid  forks  through 
the  partially  closed  curtains ;  the  candles 
were  burnt  into  long  feathery  heads,  and 
the  dying  embers  in  the  stove  nearly  ex- 
tinguished; but  Augusta  saw  it  not — 
knew  it  not ;  the  deep-mouthed  thunder 
was  in  unison  with  the  dark  war  of  her 
feelings — her  cherished  prospect  of  inde- 
pendence was  at  once  destroyed,  her  last 
hopes  blasted — and  by  whom  ?  By  her 
husband's  friends!  —  bv  her  children's 
friends  ! — by  those  who  had  professed  for 
her  the  warmest  friendship ! — by  him  who 
had  been  warmed  into  life  and  prosperity 
by  the  friendship  of  her  husband's  father ! 
— by  her  husband's  mother ! — and,  ah  ! 
more  bitter  than  all,  the  deadliest  drop  in 
her  poisoned  chalice,  by  an  unnatural 
claim,  to  which  the  glorious  uncertainty 
of  the  law  alone  gave  a  shadow  of  truth, 
made  by  the  loved,  the  indulged,  the  che- 
rished Selina !     No,  Augusta  heeded  not 

the 
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the  thunder,  the  lightning,  the  fire,  or 
the  candles- — a  worse  than  lightning  blast 
had  crossed  her  eyes,  and  the  elements 
raged  unnoticed. 

How  long  she  might  have  sat  thus 
transfixed  is  uncertain,  for  the  affectionate 
girl  who  had  nursed  her  two  infant  daugh- 
ters, and  who,  on  the  late  reduction  made 
in  the  establishment,  was  become  the  at- 
tendant of  both  mother  and  children,  hav- 
ing several  times  found  excuses  for  going 
into  the  drawing-room,  and  seeing  her 
mistress  constantly  engaged  with  papers, 
at  her  last  visit  snuffed  the  candles,  and 
placing  a  glass  of  warm  wine  and  water 
before  her  mistress,  gently  hoped  she 
would  drink  it. 

"  Thank  you,  Kitty,"  said  Augusta, 
and  Kitty  withdrew. 

Two  hours  more  passed  away — the  other 
servants  were  retired— the  storm  raged, 
but  Kitty  received  no  summons — heard 
no  movement  in  the  drawing-room.  Ac- 
quainted as  she  was  with  the  midnight 
l  2  wretched- 
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wretchedness  and  hidden  agony  of  her 
mistress's  heart,  she  dreaded  the  effect  of 
every  new  arrival  of  whatever  kind,  and 
determined  once  more  to  appear  uncalled. 
Opening  the  door,  Kitty  saw  her  widowed 
mistress  silent  and  immovable,  with  her 
eyes  fixed  on  the  table  before  her — the 
fire,  the  candles,  and  the  untasted  wine 
and  water,  alarmed  her;  hastily  advan- 
cing, the  kind-hearted  girl  took  the  suf- 
ferer's icy  hand  in  hers — "  My  dear,  dear 
mistress,  are  you  ill?  what  is  the  matter? 
why  did  you  not  call  me?" 

A  sudden  flash  of  lightning,  followed 
by  a  tremendous  clap  of  thunder,  made 
the  girl  start — "  Do  not  be  alarmed,  Kitty 
— the  elements  are  kinder  than  friends, 
and  the  lightning  less  blasting  than  their 
actions,"  said  Augusta,  in  wild  melancholy 
accents. 

Kitty's  warm  tears  fell  on  her  chilled 
hands,  as  she  rubbed  them,  and  strove  to 
talk  of  the  weather,  or  the  hour,  to  arouse 
the  benumbed  faculties  of  her  mistress, 

whom 
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whom  she  feared  to  leave  for  an  instant. 
Fortunately  the  housemaid,  disturbed  by 
the  storm,  and  hearing  voices  in  the  draw- 
ing-room, came  down.  By  the  united 
efforts  of  the  servants  the  chilled  stricken 
Augusta  was  warmed  into  life  again,  and  at 
length  persuaded  to  put  the  fatal  papers 
aside,  and  retire  to  her  bed,  where  ex* 
hausted  nature  could  hold  out  no  longer, 
and  sleep,  though  broken  and  disturbed, 
came  to  her  relief. 

The  following  day  found  Mrs.  Dunstan- 
ville  pale,  weak,  and  suffering,  yet  firm 
and  collected.  She  would  not  again  trust 
herself  to  examine  the  papers ;  but  though 
blushing  to  expose  mere  family  concerns, 
requested  Herbert  Townsend  to  examine 
them,  and  give  his  opinion  candidly. 

Scarcely  was  this  business  adjusted,  when 
a  clerk  came  in,  with  the  information  that 
a  person  who  had  purchased  a  considerable 
part  of  a  cargo  was  worse  than  insolvent, 
and  had  absconded  without  paying  a  shil- 
ling.— "  They  do  say  too,  ma'am,"  conti- 
l  3  nued 
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nued  be,  "  that  the  smack  in  which  we 
shipped  so  many  goods  for  Dublin,  at  our 
own  risk  last  week,  went  down  in  the 
gale  last  night." 

"  Went  down  in  the  gale !  what  do  you 
mean,  Powis  ?"  asked  the  astonished  Mrs. 
Dunstanville. 

"  Why,  ma'am,  they  do  say  that  she 
foundered,  and  went  to  the  bottom,  with 
every  soul  on  board ;  the  lights  were  seen 
a  great  while,  but  it  was  so  dark,  that  no 
boat  could  get  out  to  her." 

"  Poor  souls  !"  sighed  Augusta,  "  theirs 
was  a  dreadful  fate !  but  it  is  an  affair  in 
which  you  cannot  do  any  thing,  Powis." 

"  Nothing  at  all,  ma'am ;  only  hope 
it  may  not  be  quite  so  bad  as  described ; 
but  it  is  the  other  business  I  wish  your 
directions  about — what  step  do  you  pro- 
pose taking,  ma'am  ?" 

Augusta  referred  him  to  Mr.  Wilson 
Howell,  with  powers  to  act  as  his  judg- 
ment saw  best.  Her  temples  throbbed, 
and  heart  swelled  to  bursting — "  All  these 

things 
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things  make  against  me !"  cried  she ; 
**  wherefore  am  I  thus,  beat  with  wave 
upon  wave  ?  it  is  the  Master's  hand,  but 
oh,  it  is  severe — deeply,  deeply  severe  !" 

Herbert  Townsend's  eyes  filled  with 
tears ;  he  offered  a  few  words  of  comfort, 
but  they  were  broken  and  scarcely  intel- 
ligible.— "  I  will  see  you  in  the  evening," 
said  he,  and  hastily  retreated  to  hide  his 
emotion :  he  was  kind-hearted  and  good, 
but  of  too  soft  a  mould  to  be  useful  or 
active,  even  as  a  friend,  to  one  he  both 
loved  and  venerated  most  highly. 

Scarcely  was  Townsend  gone  than  two 
letters  were  put  into  Augusta's  hand;  the 
one  came  from  Wilson  Howell,  saying  he 
had  not  time  to  call  on  her,  but  would 
immediately  set  out  for  London,  in  pur- 
suit of  the  person  who  had  absconded ;  at 
the  same  time  mentioning  a  second,  who 
was  supposed  to  be  the  companion  of  his 
flight,  and  from  whom  large  sums  were 
due  to  Mrs.  Dunstanville ;  they  had,  he 
said,  taken  the  road  to  London,  and  were 
L  4  supposed 
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supposed  to  be  on  the  wing  with  their  ill- 
gotten  booty  to  America ;  he  would  thank 
her  to  send  him  forty  or  fifty  pounds,  for 
stamps,  travelling,  and  so  forth,  as  cash 
ran  short. 

It  ran  equally  short  with  Augusta ;  the 
name  of  Howell  was  besides  just  now  as- 
sociated in  her  mind  with  extortion  and 
oppression ;  she  however  made  a  vigorous 
effort  to  think  neither  of  them  would  in- 
jure her  darling  babes,  sent  the  money 
required,  and  opened  the  other  letter.  It 
was  thick  and  bulky ;  one  slight  glance 
sufficed;  its  numerous  pages  were  filled 
with  a  sickly  list  of  draughts,  pills,  leeches, 
bleeding,  &c.  &c.  &c.  to  read  which  were 
waste  of  time  and  spirits.  Augusta  had 
neither  to  waste — she  turned  to  the  end — 
the  enormous  sum  of  two  hundred  and 
thirty-seven  pounds  fourteen  shillings  and 
twopence  greeted  her  eyes ;  appended  to 
which  was  a  note  written  in  the  politest 
terms,    requesting  payment,   on  the  old 

score 
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score  of  having  large  sums  to  make  up  by 
a  certain  time. 

Little  Anna  at  this  instant  came  into 
the  room — "  Do  you  know,  mamma," 
cried  she,  "  Henrietta  has  broken  her  sil- 
ver fork,  and  Betty  has  knocked  over  a 
whole  tray  of  glasses,  and  they  are  all 
broke  to  pieces." 

"  Hush  !  hush  !"  cried  her  maid  follow- 
ing ;  "  who  has  been  more  naughty  than 
Miss  Anna,  who  threw  mamma's  new 
cambric  pocket  handkerchief  into  the 
fire,  and  burnt  it  to  cinders?" 

"  Job's  messengers,  one,  two,  three,  and 
four!"  exclaimed  Augusta,  as  with  a  loud 
hysteric  laugh  she  threw  herself  on  a  sofa, 
and  Job's  messengers  were  they;  daily, 
hourly,  some  new  disaster — some  just-dis- 
covered loss— some  ne  wly-announced  bank- 
ruptcy— some  unexpected  demand  for  mo- 
ney—or some  unfriendly  action  by  a  dear 
friend,  met  her  eyes  and  her  ears. 

She   now  saw  comparatively  little   of 

Mrs.  Dunstanville,  sen.  or  Selina,  and  less 

l  5  of 
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of  the  Howells :  a  very  few  sentences  had 
passed  between  them  and  Augusta  on  the 
subject  of  Selina's  claim,  which  now  lay 
before  an  eminent  chancery  counsel ;  but 
an  unpleasant  feeling  had  arisen  between 
them,  like  a  barrier  of  thorns,  over  which 
neither  party  could  venture. 

Augusta's  health,  and  perhaps  her  tem- 
per, suffered  from  all  this ;  she  was  a  mar- 
tyr to  violent  headach,  nervous  agitation, 
and  dreadful  visitations  of  nightmare.  She 
saw  an  enemy  in  every  face,  and  dreaded 
an  insult  in  every  speaker:  those  who 
had  heretofore  complimented  her  suavity, 
and  lauded  her  good  breeding  to  the  skies, 
now  found  cause  of  offence,  talked  of 
pride,  hauteur,  and  unbecoming  airs.  It 
soon  too  became  visible,  even  to  the  blind 
Augusta,  that  her  numerous  circle  of 
friends  were  reduced  to  Mary  Ann  Mor^ 
ton,  the  Townsends,  and  some  half-dozen 
more,  who  were  neither  rich  nor  power- 
ful. Her  high  spirit  caught  the  alarm, 
every  remaining  spark  of  energy  was  kin- 
dled, 
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died,  and  the  subdued,  heart-broken  widow 
stood  more  erect,  cast  a  pitying  glance 
around  her,  and  clasping  her  three  infants 
to  her  breast,  calmly  waited  the  coming 
storm. 

Yet  Augusta  knew  not  how  freely  she 
was  talked  of  by  those  who  one  year  since 
would  have  thought  themselves  honoured 
by  a  bow ;  how  one  blamed  her  for  want 
of  prudence — another  for  want  of  expe- 
rience— a  third  for  thoughtlessly  trusting 
her  affairs  in  the  hands  of  a  boy — and  a 
fourth  for  having  administered  to  her  hus- 
band's effects ;  some  for  living  too  libe- 
rally, and  others  vfor  not  giving  dinners, 
or  seeing  company,  but  living  mewed  up 
under  the  control  of  her  own  family. 

Kitty,  the  treasured  Kitty  too,  ceased 
to  be  what  she  had  been.  The  truth  is, 
the  girl  had  found  a  lover  in  one  of  the 
clerks,  and  expected  soon  to  be  settled ; 
Mrs.  Dunstanville  and  her  children  there- 
fore became  secondary  objects.  Nurse's 
husband  returned  from  "  beyond  sea,"  and 
l  6  nurse 
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nurse  was  again  in  a  promising  way;  little 
Alfred  must  therefore  be  weaned,  and 
Mary  Ann  Morton  recommended  some 
humble  friend  of  her  own,  who  lived  in  a 
delightful  part  of  the  environs,  as  a  per- 
son who  would  take  charge  of  the  delicate 
boy,  nurse  him  into  strength,  and  be  a 
mother  to  him.  Thither,  under  the  pres- 
sure of  circumstances,  though  contrary  to 
her  feelings,  the  little  fellow  was  removed, 
and  nurse,  an  ignorant  and  now  insolent 
rapacious  body*  was  dismissed. 

Wilson  Howell  returned  from  London, 
with  very  long-dated  bills  for  one  debt, 
and  nothing  for  the  other,  taking  to  him- 
self great  credit  for  having  succeeded  so 
well.  Edward  St.  Orme  too  returned 
from  Wales,  with  a  melancholy  deficiency 
in  the  amount  he  had  hoped  to  have  re- 
ceived in  the  principality;  but  here,  as 
nearer  home,  failures  and  dishonesty  a- 
bounded ;  and  poor  Edward  almost  trem- 
bled to  exhibit  the  accounts  he  had  in- 
dustriously laboured  to  make  the  best  of 

against 
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against  such  untoward  circumstances. 
Every  body  to  whom  a  shilling  was  due 
promptly  sent  in  their  accounts. 

Augusta  scarcely  preserved  her  senses ; 
she  strove,  with  all  her  powers,  to  rely  on 
the  providence  of  God — to  believe  that 
his  eye  watched  over  her  for  good,  and 
that  nothing  more  than  she  could  bear 
would  be  laid  on  her ;  but,  alas !  Augusta, 
with  all  her  strength  of  mind,  her  enthu- 
siasm, and  her  piety,  was  only  poor  hu- 
man nature,  a  very  futile  being,  shrink- 
ing under  the  storm  of  adversity,  which 
bowed  her  towards  the  grave.  Intense 
bodily  sufferings  were  added  to  mental 
pangs ;  and  the  young  widow  found  that 
to  talk,  with  uplifted  eyes,  of  kissing  the 
hand  that  afflicts — of  crying — "  Lord,  I 
am  thine,  do  with  me  as  thou  wilt" — of 
"  meekly  bending  before  the  scourge,  and 
humbly  asking  more,  yet  more" — of  "  sub- 
missively owning  her  own  vileness  and 
exceeding  sinfulness,  and  seeing  the  hand 
of  love  and  mercy  in  her  afflictions" — was 

one 
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one   thing — but  to  bear,   to  smart,   to 
suffer,  was  a  widely  different  one. 

A  year  was  nearly  expired,  and  Au- 
gusta feared  she  must  indeed  leave  her 
loved  home ;  still  she  encouraged  a  hope 
that  this  calamity  might  be  spared,  when 
a  stroke  came  that  set  the  matter  at  rest. 
Among  Mr.  Dunstanville's  most  intimate 
and  valued  acquaintances  was  a  Mr.  How- 
good,  a  merchant  of  wealth  and  eminence, 
who  passed  much  of  his  time  in  London 
and  Liverpool :  he  was  a  man  in  middle 
life,  too  old  for  thoughtlessness,  and  too 
young  for  avarice — the  father  of  a  family, 
and  the  professed  friend  of  virtue.  Bo- 
tween  this  man  and  Alfred  Dunstanville 
various  and  large  money  transactions  had 
passed  with  honour  to  both.  Howgood 
was  lavish  in  his  expressions  of  friendship 
for  Alfred  and  his  wife,  and  Dunstanville 
returned  the  friendship  with  all  the  warmth 
of  an  honest  heart.  After  his  death,  How- 
good  was  wonderfully  interested  in  the 
widow's  concerns,  and  won  by  his  appa- 
rently 
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rently  brotherly  kindness  and  liberality, 
Augusta,  in  all  the  imprudent  candour  of 
her  unsophisticated  mind,  unsuspicious  of 
evil,  and  relying  on  the  friendship  of  this 
excellent  man,  made  him  by  degrees  ac- 
quainted with  the  amount  of  her  losses, 
and  the  gloomy  state  of  her  affairs.  There 
was  some  concern  in  which  the  late  Mr. 
Dunstanville  was  engaged  with  him,  from 
which,  at  a  remote  period,  a  considerable 
sum  of  money  (which  it  ultimately  ap- 
peared was  this  good  man's  idol)  would 
become  due  to  him :  working  on  the  con- 
fiding and  ductile  mind  of  Augusta,  he 
seized  a  moment  of  depression,  when  no 
friend  was  near,  to  prevail  on  her  to  give 
him  what  he  declared  he  did  not  now  pos- 
sess, some  security  for  future  payment;  un- 
der the  most  solemn  protestations  of  honour 
and  honesty,  Augusta  generously  gave 
the  signature  he  asked,  implicitly  relying 
on  his  truth  and  good  faith ;  for  so  great 
was  her  agitation,  and  so  complete  the 
subjugation  of  her  broken  spirit,  that  she 

knew 
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knew  not  the  sum  contained  in  the  in- 
strument. 

Howgood  spent  the  evening  with  his 
friend's  widow,  and  at  parting  affection- 
ately shook  her  hand,  entreated  her  to  be 
careful  of  her  health,  assured  her  he  was 
convinced  she  would  yet  be  most  comfort- 
able, commended  her  and  her  children  (for 
whom  he  had  always  expressed  an  unusual 
degree  of  affection),  to  the  care  of  Heaven, 
and  left  her.  Three  days  after  Augusta 
saw  her  house  entered  by  sheriffs'  officers, 
and  every  thing  taken  in  execution,  at  the 
suit  of  Benjamin  Fowel  Howgood,  esquire. 

The  painter's  art,  the  poet's  genius, 
would  fail  to  depict  Augusta^  horror  and 
dismay,  or  the  effect  of  this  dark  new 
page  in  Nature's  volume,  on  her  tortured 
mind :  the  immediate  results  however, 
under  the  well-meant  but  certainly  inju- 
dicious advice  of  Mr.  St.  Orme,  his  son,  and 
Wilson  Howell,  was  the  sale  of  the  house, 
furniture,  pictures,  books,  linen,  plate,  &c. 
&c.  to  a  ready  purchaser,  who,  on  the  ruin 

of 
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of  the  poor  Dunstanvilles,  founded  an  am- 
ple fortune. 

So  prompt,  so  astounding,  and  so  over- 
whelming, was  this  work  of  destruction, 
that  Augusta,  who  had  scarcely  been  con- 
sulted, and  was  stunned  by  the  blow,  sub- 
mitted, with  a  very  indistinct  perception 
of  what  was  going  forward,  to  all  their 
measures ;  and  when  she  felt  herself  held 
in  agony  to  Anna  Townsend's  bosom, 
while  a  carriage  was  loading,  and  at  last 
found  herself  in  it,  with  her  two  girls,  her 
father,  and  Betty,  on  a  rainy  November 
evening,  she  little  comprehended  that 
the  home  of  her  wedded  love,  the  scene  of 
her  happiest  days,  was  closed  on  her  for 
ever. 


CHAP- 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


And  is  he  gone  ?  on  a  sudden  solitude 
How  oft  that  fearful  question  will  intrude  ! 
'Twas  but  an  instant  past,  and  here  he  stood  ! 
And  now — without  the  portal's  porch  she  rushed, 
And  then  at  length  her  tears  in  freedom  gushed, 
Big,  bright,  and  fast,  unknown  to  her  they  fell, 
But  still  her  heart  refused  to  send  "  farewell !" 
For  in  that  word,  that  fatal  word,  howe'er 
We  promise,  hope,  believe,  there  breathes  despair. 

Lord  Biro*. 

Augusta  Dunstanville,  again  an  inmate 
of  her  father's  house,  was  roused  from  the 
stupor  of  despair  into  which  she  had  fallen 
by  the  arrival  of  the  woman  who  was 
nursing  her  little  boy,  and  who,  in  the 
haste  of  removal,  had  received  a  message 
through  the  medium  of  Miss  Morton,  de- 
siring her  to  keep  the  child  until  she  heard 
from  Mrs.  Dunstanville ;  by  the  same  me- 
dium 
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dium  she  had  likewise  been  paid  whatever 
was  due  to  her,  and  something  in  advance. 
Great  then  was  Augusta's  surprise,  to  see 
the  woman,  on  a  dark,  cold  November 
evening,  walk  into  the  room  in  which  she 
was  sitting,  with  the  young  Alfred  in  her 
arms,  wrapped  in  a  coarse  common  shawl, 
pale  as  a  little  ghost,  and  looking  like  any- 
thing, rather  than  the  nicely-dressed,  love- 
ly babe  she  had  ever  kept  him. — "  Good 
Heavens,  nurse,  what  brought  you  here 
to-night?  what  has  happened  to  my 
child?"  exclaimed  the  alarmed  parent, 
tottering  towards  her,  and  attempting  to 
take  the  little  fellow,  who,  frightened  by 
the  strange  room,  the  lights,  and  his  mo- 
ther's pale  face,  clung  to  the  nurse,  and 
screamed  in  terror. 

"  Oh,  nothing  ha'  happened !  for  matter 
o'  that,  young  master's  well  enow,"  re- 
turned the  woman,  sulkily,  "■  only  he 
doan't  like  this  vine  room." 

"  And  why,"  asked  Mrs.  St.Orme,  "did 
you  bring  him  into  it  at  such  an  improper 

hour  V 
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hour  ?  it  was  very  wrong  to  expose  the 
child's  health  so." 

"  Ah,  vurry  weel,  ma'am ;  then  do  you 
teake  bettur  keare  on  un  than  I  ha'  dun ! 
vurry  wrong  indeed!  I  thinks  as  how 
twur  a  pruty  deal  wrongger,  vor  all  his 
natteral  kin  to  go  away  and  leave  un  wi' 
a  poor  body  like  I,  and  zoo  my  measter 
zed ;  and  zoo  I  went  strait  to  squire  How- 
ell, but  he  couldn't  gee  no  count  on  ye, 
and  he  woodn't  be  countable  for  the  child, 
not  teake  un  in,  and  zoo  I  be  koom'd  here 
wi'  un." 

"  Silence,  woman,  or  you  will  drive  me 
mad !"  cried  Augusta. — "  God  of  heaven 
preserve  my  senses !  do  I  live  to  hear  my 
child  has  been  hawked  about  as  a  common 
beggar,  and  see  him  brought  through  a 
chill  November  air,  three  days  after  quit- 
ting my  home,  although  I  paid  a  full  fort- 
night in  advance  for  him  ! — Ah,  my  poor 
boy  !  times  are  sadly  altered  with  you  and 
your  mother !  we  were  not  used  to  be  so 
insulted,"    continued    she,    melting  into 

tears. 
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tears,  and  pressing  the  child  to  her  bosom. 

"  I  don't  zee  as  there  be  much  insult," 
resumed  the  woman,  "in  bringing whoam 
the  babby ;  if  I  doan't  like  for  to  nuss  un 
any  longer,  that's  no  reason  another  body 
shudn't." 

"  Do  you  owe  this  woman  any  thing, 
my  dear  ?"  asked  Mr.  St.  Orme,  who  came 
into  the  room  as  she  was  speaking ;  and 
being  answered  in  the  negative — "  Have 
you,"  continued  he,  turning  to  the  nurse, 
"  brought  with  you  all  my  grandson's 
clothes  ?" 

"  Oh,  eez,  sure,  that  I  have." 

"  You  will  then  oblige  us  by  taking 
your  departure  immediately ;  it  was  not 
our  intention  to  give  you  this  trouble ;  had 
you  chosen,  agreeably  to  the  message  sent 
you,  to  retain  the  child  until  my  daugh- 
ter's nursemaid  comes,  and  then  have  sent 
him  by  her,  I  should  have  felt  it  right  to 
make  you  some  present,  on  removing  the 
child;  but  you  have  chosen  your  own 
plan,  and  are,  I  hope,  satisfied  with  it." 

So 
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So  saying,  he  drew  the  bell— Betty  appear- 
ed— "  Take  from  this  woman  what  she 
has  of  Alfred's,  and  then  desire  John  to 
open  the  street  door  for  her." 

"  But  I  hopes,  zur,  as  how  you'll  be 
pleased  to  remember  my  journey  over," 
whined  the  nurse,  cowering  before  the 
stern  looks  of  Mr.  St.  Orme. 

"  Not  one  farthing !  I  will  not  ask  you 
to  repay  what  you  have  received  more 
than  your  due,  and  with  that  be  content : 
Kitty  would  have  brought  the  child,  with- 
out your  coming." 

"  Kitty,  zur,  beant  a  kummin  herzel ; 
you  beant  the  only  won  that  be  mistaken 
in  hur.  Kitty  ha'  veather'd  her  nest 
prutty  weel,  and  be  a  gwain  to  be  married 
to  wan  o'  thay  gentlemen  that  do  write 
there,"  answered  the  woman;  and  Mrs.  St. 
Orme,  in  pity  to  her  trembling,  sick-at- 
heart  child,  whom  this  news  seemed  al- 
most to  annihilate,  hastened  the  woman 
from  the  room,  .and  putting  some  silver  in 
her  hand,  heard  the  house  door  shut  on 

her 
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her  with  greater  satisfaction  than  she  had 
heard  any  thing  that  day. 

The  nurse's  information  with  respect  to 
Kitty  was  not  incorrect ;  the  girl  was  well- 
formed,  and  pretty,  both  of  which  she 
was  well  aware  of;  she  had  likewise  a 
great  deal  of  that  good-nature  and  worldly 
prudence  which  avoids  giving  offence,  yet 
invariably  keeps  self-advancement  in  view. 
She  had  lived  long  enough  with  a  liberal 
indulgent  master  and  mistress  to  improve 
her  wardrobe,  her  purse,  her  mind,  and 
her  manners;  and  for  some  months  had 
been  the  beloved  of  a  clerk  of  the  late  Mr. 
Dunstanville,  who  rather  than  see  her 
leave  the  town,  proposed  bringing  matters 
to  an  immediate  close.  Elate  with  her 
prospects,  the  girl  had  neglected  no  means 
of  providing  for  a  rainy  day,  in  which  pro- 
vident spirit  her  lover  was  not  a  whit  be- 
hind ;  and  the  receipt  of  an  ill-written  note, 
accompanying  some  trunks  that  Kitty 
was  left  in  charge  of,  informed  Mrs.  Dun- 
stanville, that  being  about  to  "  change  her 

condition," 
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condition,"  she  could  no  longer  continue 
in  service. 

This  was  a  severe  blow  to  poor  Au- 
gusta: her  children  so  young,  required 
constant  attendance,  and  no  one  was  so 
well  qualified  to  give  it  as  Kitty,  who  had 
been  with  them  from  the  time  Anna  was 
born.  Her  pride  too  was  deeply  cut ; 
from  five  servants,  with  every  comfort  and 
elegance,  thus  rapidly  to  sink  to  a  de- 
pendant in  her  father's  house,  with  one 
servant,  and  that  one  on  sufferance,  as  fre- 
quent allusions  to  what  was  consumed  in 
the  kitchen,  crowded  bedrooms,  a  disturb- 
ed nursery,  &c.  &c.  made  her  sensibly  feel. 

Augusta's  was  not  a  mind  to  yield  long 
to  repinings ;  the  elasticity  of  youth  was 
still  unbroken,  and  her  native  energies 
still  strong.  The  settlement  of  her  affairs 
took  her  frequently  to  the  place  of  her 
late  residence,  and  in  one  of  those  visits 
having  occasion  to  call  on  her  quondam 
nursemaid,  she  found  the  girl  surrounded 
by  so   many  things  which  had  formerly 

been 
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been  her  own,  and  so  many  others  that 
her  own  money  could  not  have  purchased, 
that,  shocked  and  disgusted,  she  hastily 
made  the  inquiries  which  brought  her 
there,  and  would  have  withdrawn,  but 
Kitty's  tears  arrested  her  steps. — "  Why 
do  you    weep?"   asked  she. 

"  You  are  angry  with  me,  ma'am ;  I 
never  saw  you  so  before." 

"  Not  angry,  Kitty,  but  disappointed — 
shocked.  Surely  I  did  not  deserve  this  at 
your  hands !"  replied  the  indignant  Au- 
gusta, as  her  eye  passed  round  the  well- 
filled  rooms. 

"  And  yet,  my  dear  mistress,  you  will 
find  that  I  have  been  more  faithful  than 
your  relations,  your  attorney,  or  some  of 
your  clerks.  These  things  were  partly 
given  me  by  Mr.  Wilson  Howell  and  the 
new-comers,  and  I  would  die  to  serve  you, 
while  others  live  but  to  injure  you'' 

"  If  you  can  forgive  yourself,  I  can  for- 
give you,  and  them  likewise,"  replied  Au- 
gusta, as  breaking  from  the  girl  she  hast- 

vol.  in.  m  ened 
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ened  away,  without  speaking  another  word. 
At  the  office  of  Wilson  Howell,  here- 
tofore obsequiously  bowing  and  kind, 
Augusta  had,  at  each  visit  lately  paid, 
found  less  and  less  attention.  She  wa$ 
this  day  suffered  to  stand  shivering  in  an 
outer  office,  for  sit  down  among  clerks 
and  countrymen  she  would  not,  until  her 
pride,  which  rose  in  proportion  as  her 
blood  chilled,  could  bear  it  no  longer. — 
"  Tell  Mr.  Wilson  Howell,"  said  she,  in  a 
voice  of  command  that  uncovered  every 
head  before  her  "  that  Mrs.  Alfred  Dun- 
stanville  must  see  him  immediately  !" 

The  man  withdrew,  and  immediately  re- 
turned, saying — "  Mr.  Howell  was  en- 
gaged, madam — he  will  see  you  now." 

As  Augusta  entered,  Wilson  Howell 
was  writing,  and  continued  to  write. — 
44  Ah,  Mrs.  Dunstanville,  pray  sit  down ; 
you  have  not  waited  long,  have  you  ? — 
Let  us  see. — Advised  per  return — hem 
hem !  —  bonds  prepared — hem  !  hem ! — 
deeds,  leases,  &c.  &c. — Ay,  that  will  do — 

very 
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very  busy,  'pon  honour  —  not  a  moment 
to  spare — did  not  wait  long  I  hope,  Mrs. 
Alfred?" 

"  Too  long,  Mr.  Wilson  Howell,  for  my 
convenience,  and  much  longer  than  it  be- 
comes you  to  keep  me.  But  T  sicken  of  this 
mummery.  You  bring  me  fifteen  miles, 
without  consideration  of  inconvenience, 
expence,  or  time,  three  or  four  times  in  a 
week  ;  it  must  come  to  an  end.  You  can 
certainly  bring  my  business  to  such  a  con- 
clusion as  to  prevent  those  repeated  jour- 
neys, without  any  difficulty,  and  to  urge 
your  doing  so,  is  the  immediate  cause  of 
my  visit  this  morning." 

Wilson  Howell  rubbed  his  hands,  fidget- 
ed on  his  chair,  and  then  throwing  all  the 
manliness  he  could  collect  into  a  set  of  fea- 
tures naturally  poor  and  mean,  hastily  re- 
plied— "  Oh,  certainly !  certainly,  ma'am ! 
— have  never  neglected  your  concerns,  I 
assure  you  ;  but  the  business  is  intricate ; 
those  things  cannot  be  concluded  in  an  in- 
stant. We  have  not  yet  received  coun- 
M  2  sel's 
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sel's  opinion  on  Selina's  claim ;  all  these 
things  you  know  take  time,  and  nothing 
is  valid  without  your  signature.  But  had 
not  you  better  remain  here  a  few  weeks, 
if  travelling  is  disagreeable,  Mrs.  Alfred  ? 
you  have  many  friends  here  doubtless." 

"  Perhaps  so,  Mr.  Wilson  ;  but  I  should 
be  extremely  sorry  to  put  friendship  to  the 
test ;  here  however  the  thing  is  out  of  the 
question.  My  children  require  my  constant 
care,  and  expence  is  become  a  matter  of 
consideration  to  me;  you  will  therefore 
have  the  goodness  to  prepare  all  you  can 
by  to-morrow,  when  I  will  see  you  again ; 
after  that,  I  believe,  things  must  be  left  to 
your  own  conscience,  if  you  have  such  a 
thing."  So  saying,  Augusta  took  her 
leave,  among  the  reiterated  "  certainly, 
ma'am ;"  M  as  you  please,  Mrs.  Dunstan- 
ville ;"  "  hurry  of  business,"  and  sundry 
other  nothings,  by  which  a  mean  mind 
strove  to  give  itself  consequence,  forgetting 
the  common  politeness  of  attending  to  the 
door  a  female  client  of  sunken  fortunes, 

to 
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to  say  nothing  of  relationship,  which  would 
have  carried  more  weight  than  all  and 
sundry  of  the  lawyer's  expletives. 

With  a  bursting  heart,  and  a  resentful 
spirit,  Augusta  bent  her  steps  towards  the 
house  of  her  mother-in-law.  On  the  road 
she  met  several  dear  friends,  who  were 
wonderfully  engaged  with  some  object  on 
the  other  side  of  the  street,  or  at  the  in- 
stant she  came  in  contact  with  them,  re- 
collected something  that  was  in  a  shop 
close  by  ;  others,  in  the  hurry  of  the  mo- 
ment, after  almost  knocking  her  down, 
hastily  checked  themselves,  touched  the 
hat  slightly,  and  passed  on.  One  or  two 
she  met  civil  enough  to  be  "  glad  to  see 
her  to  tea  some  day,  when  quite  conveni- 
ent," expressed  in  the  coldest  tone  in  the 
world. 

Mortified,  vexed,  and  irritated,  Augusta 
was  ill  disposed  to  brook  the  altered  con- 
duct of  her  husband's  family.  Selinawas, 
as  of  late  she  had  generally  been,  haughty, 
insolent,  and  often  rude ;  her  mother  wasp- 
M  3  ish, 
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ish,  petulant,  and  distant.  Frequent  al- 
lusions were  made  to  the  "  injuries  a  sis- 
ter's fortune  sometimes  received  from  a 
brother" — "  the  comfort  of  having  friends 
in  one's  ownfamily  who  would  see  justice 
done"  — "  the  impropriety  of  marrying 
young,"  and  so  forth,  that  Augusta  was 
torn  to  pieces  by  contending  emotions. 
She  could  not  misunderstand  them — Se- 
lina  would  not  let  her;  and  Edward, 
though  absent,  and  hitherto  a  favourite, 
came  in  for  no  small  share  of  reflective  in- 
sult, until  roused  beyond  herself,  Augusta 
begged  them  to  recollect,  that  if  Selina's 
fortune  were  injured,  it  was  not  by  a  bro- 
ther, nor  did  she  or  her  children  reap 
the  benefit  of  it.^  If  they  had  friends  in 
the  family,  who,  by  oppressing  her,  would 
enrich  them,  she  wished  them  every  enjoy- 
ment of  such  ;  she  wished  to  remind  them 
too,  that  however  unfortunate  her  early 
marriage,  or  her  marriage  at  all,  had  been, 
she,  and  she  alone;  had  been  the  sufferer. 
"  Of  Edward,"  added  she,  "  you   surely 

need 
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need  not  complain ;  he  has  devoted  him- 
self to  you,  with  all  a  brother's  kindness ; 
but  oppressed  and  wretched,  I  needed  not 
this  accumulation  of  insult.  Forgive  my 
intrusion ;  I  too  truly  feel  that  to  be  un- 
fortunate is  to  be  vile.'* 

Augusta  rose  to  leave  the  house,  though 
scarcely  able  to  stand. 

"  Bless  me,  Mrs.  Dunstanville,  you  are 
mighty  soon  affronted  !"  said  the  old  lady 
sharply ;  "  you  may  as  well  stay  to  dinner 
however ;  we  shall  dine  soon." 

"  Thank  you,  madam,  I  cannot  eat," 
replied  the  choking  Augusta,  as  Selina 
hastily  interposed  —  "  Don't  press  her, 
mamma ;  she  is  a  vast  deal  happier  with 
her  own  friends  than  with  us,  I  dare  say." 

"  Ah,  well,  you  have  excellent  friends, 
and  a  very  good  father,  who  I  dare  say 
will  take  care  of  you,"  added  the  mother, 
as  Augusta,  casting  a  look  of  mingled  con- 
tempt and  horror  on  Selina,  pressed  the  old 
lady's  hand,  and  rushed  from  the  house. 

Fortunately  it  was  but  a  short  distance 
M  4  from 
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from  Mr.  Townsend's,  for,  maddened  witli 
conflicting  emotion,  and  sinking  with  fa- 
tigue, and  absolute  want  of  nourishment, 
Augusta's  limbs  would  have  refused  their 
office,  and  her  senses  have  inevitably  failed 
her,  had  one  more  taunt,  or  one  more  street 
been  added  to  her  exertion  and  suffering. 
The  affectionate  Anna  poured  oil  and  wine 
into  her  wounds,  soothed  the  agony  of  her 
harassed  mind,  administered  cordials  to 
her  sinking  nature,  wept  with,  and  gently 
chid  her  for  thus  encountering  men  of  bu- 
siness, pride,  and  insolence,  unsupported 
by  Herbert. 

Thus  soothed  and  comforted,  Augusta 
regained  composure,  and  smiled  at  the 
petty  insults  of  the  day ;  but  it  was  a  bit- 
ter smile,  not  the  native  of  Augusta's  heart 
or  lips.  The  occurrences  of  the  day  had 
sunk  deep  in  her  soul,  and  fed  its'  worst 
passions  to  overflowing.  Before  daylight 
that  morning,  she  had  left  her  sleeping 
babes,  and  her  father's  house,  after  a  rest- 
less night,  and  after  such  a  breakfast  as  the 

early 
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early  hour,  a  mind  ill  at  ease,  and  an  ach- 
ing head,  would  permit  her  to  make.    She 
had  travelled  fifteen  miles  in  a  common 
stage-coach,  walked  from  place  to  place, 
through  a  misty  rain,  transacted,  or  attempt- 
ed to  transact  business,  at  various  houses, 
met  innumerable  old  faces,  who  for  four 
years  and  a  half  had  found  her  house  the 
seat  of  hospitality  and  kindness,  had  met 
with  bare  civility,  coldness,   and  hauteur, 
but  in  not  one  instance  with  kindness  or 
attention.     In  the  present  state  of  her  fi- 
nances, Augusta  would  have  considered  it 
a  sin,  to  procure  refreshment  at  a  pastry- 
cook's, even  could  she  have  swallowed  it. 
Thus  she  who  had  feasted  the  gay  multi- 
tude, and  fed  the  swinish  one,  was  allowed 
to  quit  her  mother-in-law's  house  at  five 
in  the  afternoon,  without  having  tasted 
any  thing  the  livelong  day,  save  grief  and 
insult.     But  the  blow  that  fell  the  heavi- 
est— the  pang  that  struck  the  keenest,  was 
the  cruel  defection  and  ingratitude  of  Se- 
lina  Dunstanville,  the  girl  on  whom  she 
M  5  had 
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had  so  long  lavished  kindness  and  affec- 
tion with  a  prodigal  hand,  by  whom  she 
had  never  been  benefited,  and  towards 
whom  she  was  guiltless  of  the  slightest 
offence. 

We  naturally  expect  caution  from  mid- 
dle life,  and  severity  from  age  ;  but  youth 
is  the  season  of  generous  confidence ;  it  is 
then,  if  ever,  that  self  is  abandoned,  and 
the  reins  given  to  liberality  and  benevo- 
lence. Augusta  had  lent  her  whole  soul 
to  Selina — had  loved  her  with  a  sisterly 
affection,  which  neither  time  nor  circum- 
stance could  have  affected.  She  had  be- 
lieved this  affection  mutual ;  could  it  then 
be  true  that  all  this  warmth  of  heart  was 
frozen — this  love  turned  to  gall,  by  the 
anticipated  loss  (if  it  be  possible  to  lose  that 
which  we  never  possess,  and  Selina  never 
did,  nor  never  expected  to  possess,  the 
sum  in  question,  until  after  her  mother's- 
death,  until  very  lately)  of  a  sum  of  mo- 
ney, in  point  of  fact  useless  to  her,  but  the 
paying  of  which  would  be  ruinous  to  the 

widow 
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widow  and  orphans  of  that  kind  brother 
who  had  done  so  much  for  her?  Yet  so  it 
was.  The  love  of  wealth  was  more  pow- 
erful in  Selina's  mind  than  the  love  of  Au- 
gusta or  her  children,  who,  Wilson  Howell 
assured  her,  could  not  be  considered  as  re- 
lations now  Alfred  was  gone ;  Mrs.  Dun- 
stanville  would  marry  again,  and  then  what 
was  she  to  them. 

The  following  day  Augusta  again  pre- 
sented herself  at  this  gentleman's  office ; 
he  did  not  now  keep  her  standing  in  the 
outer  office,  and  armed  at  all  points,  ac- 
companied by  Herbert  Townsend,  Mrs. 
Dunstanville  was  more  than  equal  to 
him  ;  some  circumstances,  related  to  her 
the  preceding  evening,  tended  not  a  lit- 
tle to  lower  him  who  had  never  stood 
high  in  her  opinion.  Shaded  as  her  eyes 
were  by  the  widow's  veil,  the  keen  glances, 
and  flash  of  contempt,  or  command,  which 
shot  from  them,  overawed  and  subdued 
the  attorney,  the  would-be  great  man,  who, 
like  the  frog  in  the  fable,  puffed  and  puff*. 
M  6  ed 
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ed  with  all  his  powers,  to  dilate  his  native 
insignificance,  by  the  empty  swellings  of 
pride.  Having  executed  all  that  had  been 
prepared  for  her,  given  some  necessary 
directions,  and  looked  over  a  packet  of 
bills  and  documents,  of  which  she  knew 
very  little  more  than  the  memoranda  at- 
tached to  them  by  her  brother,  Augusta 
rose  to  depart. 

"  You  know,  of  course,  Mrs.  Dunstan- 
ville,"  cried  Howell,  in  the  pert,  sharp 
voice  natural  to  such  a  being,  "  that  Mor- 
gan Jones,  of  Penrheddhen  is  decamped, 
and  Iras  not  left  a  shilling  behind  for  the 
creditors ;  and  that  the  brig  Polly  has 
foundered,  and  her  cargo  lost  ?" 

There  was  a  malicious  pleasure  gleam- 
ing in  sulphuric  vapour  over  his  mean 
features,  that  both  Townsend  and  Au- 
gusta immediately  detected  and  despised. 
— "  Thou  shalt  not  triumph,  however," 
thought  Augusta,  as  smothering  the  shock 
this  information  gave  her,  she  cheerfully 
replied — "  Pray  tell  me  of  no  more  disas- 
ters— 
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ters — only  collect  all  that  remains  fast  as 
possible,  or  both  men  and  money  will 
have  taken  to  themselves  wings  and  fled 
away,  leaving  nothing  for  either  you  or 
me." 

"  A  consummation  carefully  to  be 
guarded  against,  Mr.  Howell,"  said  Town- 
send,  pointedly. 

"  Oh,  you  know  I  shall  always  have  a 
lien,  and  we  never  forget  to  take  care  of 
ourselves,"  replied  the  man  of  law. 

"  And  now,"  said  Augusta,  "  having 
seen,  heard,  and  felt  quite  enough  for  one 
visit,  my  wisest  way  will  be  to  return 
home  immediately,  while  I  have  strength 
and  sense  to  do  so."  The  difference  in 
expence,  however,  between  a  chaise  and  a 
stage-coach,  was  worth  consideration — the 
former  only  could  be  obtained  at  present, 
the  latter  could  be  got  in  the  evening,  and 
Augusta  decided  to  wait. 

In  passing  from  the  coach-office,  another 
shock  awaited  her — for  even  yet  a  change 
of  manner  had  power  to  shock  her. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Hoare,  of  Elm  Villa,  his  daughter, 
and  Mary  Ann  Morton,  on  the  turn  of  a 
street,    came    abruptly   in   contact   with 
Townsend  and  Augusta,  who  extending 
her  hand,  expressed  her  pleasure  at  seeing 
them.     Mr.  Hoare  was  a  very  old  friend 
of  the  St.  Orme  family  ;  they  knew  him 
before  he  was  master  of  Elm  Villa,  or  any 
other  villa — when  a  humble  hired  house 
held  him,  his  plain,  saving,  good-hearted 
wife,  and   his   five   children.     St.  Orme, 
with  others,  had  encouraged  his  industry, 
and  he  was  eminently  successful.     Still 
*  the  St.  Ormes  would  not  have  owned  an 
equality—still  less  the  Dunstanvilles.    Mrs. 
Hoare  was  esteemed  by  all  for  her  unpre- 
tending goodness  of  heart ;  and  Mr.  Hoare, 
though  his  parvenu  airs  sometimes  created 
a  smile  among  his  more  aristocratic  friends, 
was  considered  an  excellent  and  sensible 
man :  thus  an  intercourse  far  beyond  com- 
mon   acquaintance,    on    which   Augusta 
thought  the  impress  of  sterling  friendship 
was  stamped,  had  for  years  been  preserved 

among 
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among  the  families.  Miss  Morton  was  a 
relation  of  Mr.  Hoare,  in  rather  humble 
circumstances,  whose  parents  were  scarcely 
known  either  to  the  Dunstanville  or  St. 
Orme  family,  though  she  herself  had  long 
been  a  cherished  favourite  with  both  ;  she 
was  now,  however,  walking  with  "  Cousin 
Hoare  and  Mary." 

"  It  is  long  since  I  have  seen  you,  Mr. 
Hoare,"  said  Augusta,  presenting  her 
hand. 

Mr.  Hoare  just  touched  the  tips  of  her 
fingers. — "  It  is,  I  fancy,  some  time ;  pray 
where  are  you  at  present,  ma'am?" 

Augusta  started  as  though  she  had  trod 
on  a  viper.  Was  this  Mr.  Hoare  ?  he  to 
whom  she  would  have  applied  as  to  a 
father? — "  Until  my  affairs  are  arranged,  I 
am  resident  with  my  father,  sir,"  was  the 
rather  stiff  reply — for  warm,  proud  hearts 
are  easily  chilled  under  the  pressure  of 
adversity. 

"  He  is  very  well,  I  hope ;  and  my  good 
friend  Mrs.  St.  Orme,  she,  too,  I  hope  is 

better?" 
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better  ?"  said  the  proprietor  of  Elm  Villa ; 
but  without  waiting  an  answer,  talked  of 
other  things. 

A  few  perking,  frippery  observations 
from  Miss  Hoare,  and  a  few  affectionate 
inquiries  from  Mary  Ann,  brought  the 
interview  to  a  termination. — "  Mrs.  Hoare 
will  always  be  glad  to  see  you  at  Elm 
Villa — we  can  find  a  bed,"  said  the  gen- 
tleman, as  he  bid  farewell. 

Augusta  bowed,  with  rather  too  much 
dignity  for  her  situation,  perhaps,  but  she 
felt  insulted.  It  would  have  been  difficult 
to  say  what,  but  there  was  in  the  manner 
of  this  old  friend  an  unfriendly  newness, 
that  was  more  readily  felt  than  seen  ;  and 
Augusta  had  not  yet  learnt  to  brook  par- 
venu airs. 

"  Glad  to  see  me  at  Elm  Villa  !— find  a 
bed!"  repeated  she,  as  the  party  moved 
on. — "  Well  for  you  that  have  it  to  offer ; 
but  who  sent  a  carriage  and  horses,  or  a 
gig  and  footman  for  yon,  before  you  pos- 
sessed either  ?  Does  the  man  think  I  shall 

ever 
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ever  trot  to  his  fine  house,  on  the  chance 
of  meeting  a  welcome  ?  if  so,  with  all  his 
knowledge,  he  knows  but  little  of  me. " 

M  He  knows  a  great  deal  more  of  his 
own  means  of  making  money,  than  of  you 
or  me  either,  my  dear  friend,"  replied 
Townsend  ;  "  but  the  man  is  only  one  of  an 
abundant  genera  ;  half  those  that  jostle  us 
by,  and  four-fifths  of  those  who  move 
their  hats  to  you  or  to  me,  are  of  the 
same  class." 

Scarcely  was  the  wearied  Augusta  seat- 
ed in  Mrs.  Townsend's  comfortable  par- 
lour, amusing  herself  with  the  tiny  efforts 
of  Anna's  children  to  please  and  be  im- 
portant, endeavouring  to  forget  the  world 
and  its  cares,  when  the  door  opened,  and 
Eliza  Carter  came  running  forward — 
"  Lord,  my  dear  Mrs.  Dunstanville,  how 
glad  I  am  you  are  not  gone  !  I  only  heard 
just  now  from  my  aunt  that  you  were 
here!  I  am  very  delighted  to  see  you — 
but,  my  dear  Augusta,  how  ill  you  look !" 
cried  she,  seizing  Mrs.  Dunstanville's  hand, 

Eliza 
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Eliza  Carter  and  her  brother  were  or- 
phans,  dependants  on   the   Dunstanville 
family  :  who  they  were,  or  from  whence 
they  sprung,  was  a  secret  neither  Alfred 
nor  Augusta  ever  knew.     They  had  both 
been  given  good  educations,  and  the  son, 
who  was  rather  a  troublesome  sort  of  per- 
sonage, was  now  married  and   provided 
for,  by  some  sort  of  situation  under  go- 
vernment.    Eliza  filled   the   situation  of 
governess  in  a  family,  but  always  found  a 
home  at  the  senior  Mrs.  Dunstanville's. 
Eliza  Carter  was  never  a  favourite  with 
Mrs.  Alfred  Dunstanville;  she  was  lively, 
talkative,  and  full  of  professions — always 
on   the   point   of   marriage,    and  always 
doomed  to  disappointments  ;  but  Augusta 
hated  mystery   and  talking  aside ;  Eliza 
was  enveloped  in  one,  and  an  adept  in  the 
other.     As   a   relation   ©f  her  husband's, 
Augusta   always  received  her  with  kind- 
ness,  and   made  her  home  pleasant;  for 
Eliza  was  at  all  events  an  orphan,  and 
destitute — claims    her    benevolent    heart 

could 
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could  never  disregard,  however  selfish, 
mischievous,  or  underhanded  she  fancied 
her  to  be  ;  for  with  all  her  faults,  and  she 
had  many,  she  was  open  and  generous  as 
the  day. 

Augusta  had  frequently  drawn  un- 
pleasant consequences  on  her  own  head 
by  her  candour,  but  never  by  the  want  of 
it — never  by  ill-nature  or  slander;  it  had 
ever  been  the  practice  of  her  life  to  say 
whatever  she  had  to  say  against  another 
to  the  offending  person — a  custom  more 
to  be  admired  for  its  honesty  than  its  pru- 
dence, and  the  very  reverse  of  that  pursued* 
by  Eliza,  whose  aim  seemed  to  be,  to  be- 
come "  all  things  to  all  persons ;"  but  no- 
body could  draw  a  dagger  in  the  dark,  or 
infuse  a  cup  with  hidden  poison,  more 
certainly  than  Eliza,  who,  under  an  ap- 
pearance of  even  girlish  simplicity,  was 
undermining,  subtle,  and  plotting.  It  so 
happened,  that  this  woman  had  perpetu- 
ally crossed  Augusta's  path  of  late,  and 
had  constantly  something  painful,  morti- 
fying, 
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fying,  or  unpleasant  to  relate,  which  al- 
ways ended  with — "  I'm  sure  I  pity  you 
with  all  my  heart !  I  never  saw  any  one 
used  so  ill !" 

Augusta  writhed  under  this  lash ;  she 
was  never  born  for  pity — the  pity  of  the 
world,  which  in  every  instance  she  found 
closely  allied,  not  to  love,  but  to  con- 
tempt. Thus  predisposed,  the  visit  of 
Eliza  was  far  from  desired,  and  to  the  ob- 
servation "  How  ill  you  look !"  Augusta 
merely  replied,  "  I  am  very  much  fa- 
tigued— that  perhaps  may  affect  my  looks." 

"  Fatigued,  indeed!  I  have  heard;  I 
wonder  some  folks  are  not  ashamed  of 
themselves!  but  they  have  no  feeling — 
self,  self  is  every  thing !  I  wish  I  had  been 
there,"  returned  the  visitor,  in  a  tone  of 
much  meaning. 

M  I  really  do  not  understand  you,  Eliza ; 
it  was  not  in  the  power  of  any  one  to 
spare  me  the  fatigue  I  have  undergone; 
my  affairs  are  of  a  nature  that  require  my 

personal 
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personal  attention  just  now,  that  you  are 
aware  of." 

"  Oh,  I  know !  I  know !  but,  my  dear 
Augusta,  there  was  no  necessity  for  all 
that  happened — outer  offices,  rudeness,  and 
all  that ;  oh,  if  you  knew  but  half  I  do — 
how  they  all  laughed  about  it  last  night ; 
and  somebody,  that  shall  be  nameless, 
walked  across  the  room  to  imitate  you !" 

Under  every  circumstance,  human  na- 
ture is  subject  to  the  infirmities  of  human 
nature.  Augusta,  though  oppressed,  and 
suffering,  noble,  and  forgiving,  was  still 
proud,  sore,  and  tenacious ;  she  could  not 
forget  that  she  had  been  all  but  turned 
from  her  mother-in-law's  door  the  evening 
before,  in  the  midst  of  a  cold,  driving  rain, 
and  sinking  with  fatigue.  A  thousand 
reasons  why  they  should  be  kind  and  li- 
beral to  her  rushed  through  her  brain,  but 
not  one  that  could  sanction  the  opposite 
conduct. — "  Laughed  at ! — ridiculed ! — me, 
Eliza! — did  you  say  that?"  exclaimed 
Augusta,  with  one  bright  spot  burning 

on 
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on  her  pale  cheek,  and  eyes  darting  fire. 

"  Don't  be  vexed  now,  my  dear.  Oh, 
I  could  tell  you  enough  of  it;  this  is  not 
the  first  time  by  many,  that  somebody  has 
imitated  ■  the  duchess :'  then  that  sneer- 
ing, squeaking  attorney !  —  old  people 
should  know  better  than  to  encourage  it ; 
but  there  one  don't  feel  such  puny  malice. 
You  and  I  know  them  too  well" 

"  No,"  returned  Augusta,  proudly,  "  it 
seems  i*  never  knew  them  :  ridiculed ! — 
laughed  at — nicknamed — my  misfortunes 
made  a  subject  of  mirth!  No,  I  never 
fancied  such  turpitude — such  a  climax  to 
my  miseries." 

Eliza's  mouth  was  again  open  ;  but  Mrs. 
Townsend  interrupted  her. — "  You  must 
allow  me  to  say,  Miss  Carter,"  said  that 
kind  friend,  "  that  relating  those  circum- 
stances to  Mrs.  Dunstanville,  is,  to  say  no 
more,  highly  injudicious  and  vexing.  She 
has  surely  enough  to  bear,  without  the  ad- 
ditional weight  of  supposing  her  nearest 
connexions  in  league  against  her,  and  in- 
sensible 
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sensible  to  her  sufferings;  and  I  really 
cannot  allow  you  to  pursue  the  ungrate- 
ful subject  farther." 

"  Ungrateful  indeed,"  murmured  Au- 
gusta, as  Eliza,  tossing  her  head,  made 
some  contemptuous  remarks,  on  interfe- 
rence, officious  persons,  &c. — declared  no- 
body felt  for  Augusta,  or  loved  her  as  she 
did — dropped  a  crocodile  tear  or  two  to 
the  memory  of  "  poor  Alfred" — spoke 
fondly  of  the  children — and  having  lace- 
rated a  broken  heart,  and  planted  thorns, 
which  time  and  religion  were  long  in  ex- 
tracting, and  opened  a  breach  that  circum- 
stances unhappily  but  tended  to  widen, 
kissed  her  victim,  and  departed. 
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